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NEWS OF 


ONDON has faced its ordeal now for three weeks. The 

German air-attacks have neither abated nor changed their 
fundamental character. Here and there signs appear of some 
definite attempt to hit military objectives, but in most cases 
they are not hit, and destruction falls instead on a hospital, 
a church, a hotel, a block of luxury flats or a row of workmen’s 
dwellings. And in the main the bombing is unashamedly 
indiscriminate. In a bitterly literal sense the hostile air-fleet 
is a great leveller. Rich and poor are suffering equally, and so 
far as can be seen accepting their suffering in the same spirit. 
Many defects in our plans for minimising the effects of the 
attack have been disclosed, as articles in later pages of this 
issue show, but there is evidence of timely recovery on the 
part of various public services which seemed for a time unequal 
to the emergency. There is no ground for expecting any 
immediate alleviation, in spite of the hopes based on certain 
new devices. The attacks of the R.A.F. on military objectives 
in all parts of Germany—including Berlin, which is now so 
much under fire that the theories of those who believe the best 
way of protecting London is reprisal are in a fair way to being 
tested—continue on an increasing scale, but it is unlikely that 
their direct effect will be a slackening of the campaign against 
London. They are better calculated to upset Hitler’s invasion 
plans, and though attempts at invasion still seem probable, the 
time for making them under the best conditions has passed and 
preparations for resisting them have reached a high pitch of 
perfection. As for London, it must adjust itself to its trial as 
best it can, and an imaginative view must be taken of that 
necessity. Adjustment, often radical, in many spheres of life is 
imperative. 


The Dakar Expedition 

The events at Dakar this week create a disquieting situation, 
with consequences not easily predictable. On Monday morn- 
ing General de Gaulle with a Free French Force accom- 
panied by a powerful British Naval Force arrived off the port, 
and called upon his numerous followers there to rally to his flag. 
At the orders of the representatives of the Vichy Government 
fire was opened on the General’s unarmed emissaries who had 
been sent to demand the surrender of the town, and an engage- 
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meat followed in which the French naval vessels from Toulon, 
recently granted permission to pass through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, took part, as well as the guns of the disabled 
‘Richelieu.’ It appears that the Vichy Government had 
ordered and carried out wholesale arrests of Frenchmen known 
to be friendly to General de Gaulle, and moreover have been 
giving full facilities to German and Italian officers to assume 
control of the air bases and plan the reopening of the air service 
to South America. Once again the rulers of enslaved France 
are offering aid to the enemy, and in such a way as to threaten 
our sea-communications with South Africa and give Germany a 
jumping-off point for contacts with South America. It 
appears true that a large section of the population would have 
welcomed General de Gaulle, but the representatives of Vichy 
commanded sufficient forces to keep them under. It is hard 
to resist the conclusion that the attack ought to have been 
carried through once it was launched. 


Japan’s Aggression Through Indo-China 
The craven submission which the French authorities in Indo- 
China have made to Japan may be due to the Vichy Govern- 
ment’s habit of surrender, or pressure from Germany, or both. 
The agreement permitting Japan to land troops in Indo-China, 
to establish air bases in Tonkin, to station troops in Haiphong, 
and send forces across Indo-China, is ostensibly designed, on 
Japan's side, to enable her to prosecute the war against China 
on her enemy’s vulnerable flank, and to strike at her industrial 
centres from the air. But its effect would be even more far- 
reaching. It would expose all Indo-China and also Thailand 
Siam), which has been encouraged to make territorial claims 
upon Indo-China, to Japanese influence and eventual control, 
and enable Japan to threaten Singapore from the Indian Ocean. 
No wonder the United States Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell 
Hull, asserts that the status quo, in whose maintenance 
America and Great Britain have declared their interest, has 
been upset under duress by the agreement and the events 
following it. He reasserts the disapproval of the United States 
and her deprecation of such procedures. It is becoming 
apparent now—and this opinion is being expressed in Australia 
as well as in this country and America—that the policy of 
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appeasement is not one which will profit us in dealing with 
Japan. Concessions to her now will weaken China and so eventu- 
ally weaken Britain and America for future resistance to her 
ambitions. The hand of Germany in prompting Indo-China can 
be seen. It is to her interest to strengthen Japan, whom she 
is seeking as an ally, against the Western democracies and add 
to America’s pre-occupations. This is a time for firm action 
on the part of both Britain and the United States. 


Egypt and the War 


It is regrettable that there should be any split in the Egyptian 
Cabinet at a time when national unity against the Nazi menace 
is so essential, but the fact that the difference of opinion was 
not about whether to enter the war, but about when, must 
be emphasised. The four Saadist Ministers who have resigned 
felt strongly that the time had already come for Egypt to 
honour her treaty with Great Britain and take up arms in her 
own defence against enemy forces now standing on her soil. 
The Prime Minister, Hassan Pasha Sabry, holds that the 
occupation by the Italians of a few square miles of desert 
which the British commander-in-chief never thought of defend- 
ing does not constitute actual invasion, and this reading of the 
situation is not contested in London. No doubt is felt that 
when Marshal Graziani’s troops have reached positions 
important to Egypt, where a serious defence must be made, 
Egypt will enter the war as a united country. But at the 
moment the situation is static. The Italians have not moved 
from Sidi Barrani, which they occupied last week unopposed, 
but their position is unenviable, for they are being shelled from 
the sea by the British fleet, bombed from the air by the R.A.F. 
and harassed by repeated light attacks by British mobilised 
columns. The delay in the advance may be due to the 
intention to make it synchronise with the invasion of Britain, 
or an attack on the Sudan from Kassala, or both. The British 
troops defending Egypt are heavily outnumbered and it would 
be most unwise to take the Italian threat lightly, though there 
is every reason to believe it will be unsuccessful. In view of 
the special dangers from Fifth Columnists in Egypt it is satis- 
factory that the Egyptian Government is actively interning 
Italians—a measure which in itself comes very near a 
declaration of war. 


What American Experts Think 


The statement made by Brigadier-General George Strong 
on behalf of the American Military Mission which has spent 
a month in Great Britain cannot fail to impress America and 
give encouragement to ourselves. The Military Mission has 
had every opportunity of studying our war effort, and has 
come to the conclusion that the British can win the war without 
military intervention on the part of the United States, though 
they will need access to American industrial production. He 
considers that man for man and craft for craft our growing 
Air Force excels that of Germany, and that the “ hardened 
fighting men” of our Army are well able to give a good 
account of themselves against such part of the Reichswehr 
as can be released for use against it. An invasion would not 
be launched without “ appalling loss.” At the same time he 
insists that German air-attacks have done small damage to 
British bases or to military production. All this is independent 
expert evidence which should be reassuring to us and help 
us to consider the German invasion threats, not indeed 
sceptically, but -n full confidence. We in this country are 
aware of the fact that British morale is not shaken by the 
sufferings inflicted on civilians from the air. It is satisfactory 
that our friends abroad should have the same confidence in 
our capacity, and a growing willingness to help those who are 
already helping themselves. 


An Anglo-Saxon Pacific Policy 


Much the most important event, potentially if not actually, 
in the United States in the past week has been the series of 
general conversations—the term negotiations is specifically 
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repudiated—between Mr. Cordell Hull, Lord Lothian and Mr. 
R. G. Casey, the Australian Minister in Washington. The fact 
that such conversations are proceeding is not surprising. The 
success of the negotiations on mutual defence between the 
United States and Canada make it natural, and indeed almost 
inevitable, that problems affecting the Pacific should be dis- 
cussed between the United States, Great Britain and the British 
Dominion most concerned in that region. How far or how 
rapidly the talks will develop cannot be forecast, but it May 
be taken for granted that if at any moment the commander of 
the American Pacific fleet foynd the use of Singapore as a 
base convenient it would be placed immediately at his disposal, 
That possibility is being canvassed with apprehension and dis- 
approval in Japan. Whether America enters the war soon or 
late or never, it is accepted doctrine now on both sides of the 
Atlantic that her cause and ours are one. The only question 
is how she can help most effectively, and it is significant that 
the latest Gallup poll shows an actual majority of voices— 
§2 per cent.—in favour of the extension of the maximum 
help to Britain, even if it meant involving America in war, 
On the effects of Anglo-American co-operation in Asia it would 
be premature to dogmatise. It might involve closer relations 
between both Powers and China—and possibly with Russia. 
That might drive Japan closer to Germany, but it would be 
a largely checkmated Japan. The decision that must soon be 
taken for or against the reopening of the Burma road may 
throw the first light on the future. In that matter we cannot 
afford to line up a second time with Tokyo against Washington. 


The Axis in the Southern Balkans 


There may be truth in the report that comes from Rome 
that Germany and Italy propose to call a Balkan conference 
in which Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Greece will be invited to 
take part. Hitler achieved a considerable measure of success 
by his manoeuvres in summoning representatives of Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria before him, in requiring them to come 
to terms among themselves, and in the sequel presenting him- 
self as the arbiter. His ingenious handling of the situation 
enabled him to circumvent Russia and to depress and secure 
virtual control of Rumania. By similar circuitous stratagems, 
through which he would appear to leave decisions to other 
Balkan States, he may hope to dominate Yugoslavia and share 
the domination of Greece with Italy. His leverage will be the 
claim that Bulgaria has upon both Yugoslavia and Greece, 
the former holding provinces of Macedonia which Bulgaria 
has always regarded as Bulgarian, the latter the port of Dede- 
agatch, which Bulgaria wants as an outlet to the Aegean. But 
the southern Balkan States will not so easily be played off 
against one another as the northern Danubian States; and even 
Bulgaria, promised aggrandisement, has no reason for trusting 
Germany. Also there is Turkey to be reckoned with. She 
will not consent to be ignored in the re-arrangement of 
frontiers at the expense of Greece on her own western border. 
The Greek coast, moreover, can be defended by the British 
fleet. 


The Australian Elections 


The Australian General Election (the final results of which are 
not to hand as we write) confirms Mr. Menzies and his coalition 
Government in power, but with something less than even the 
slender majority which he commanded before the dissolution. 
In the House of Representatives the Government total is likely 
to be 40, made up of 25 United Australia Party (no change) 
and 14 Country Party seats (loss of three), with one Inde- 
pendent, while the Opposition will number 34 (gain of two), 
31 of these representing the official Labour Party, and three 
the Lang dissidents. In the Senate the Government musters 
19 against 17. Late votes, the soldiers’ in particular, may 
modify these results, but the general position cannot be greatly 
affected. The United Australia~-Country Party coalition will 
have to hold together closely in view of the narrowness of its 
majority, and Mr. Menzies, who comes back personally 
strengthened by a conspicuous success in his own constituency, 
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will no doubt attempt, as he has before, to form a National 
Government in which official Labour would be included. 
Mr. Curtin, the able leader of the Labour Party, seems in 
danger of losing his seat at Fremantle, but no doubt another 
would soon be found for him. There is no shadow of difference 
between the three parties in their zeal for the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war, but that determination would assume a more 
impressive aspect if a National Government were formed to 
give expression to it. But the Labour Party is itself not too 
cohesive, and as the largest of the three parties in the Federal 
Parsament it might put its demands for Cabinet seats high. 
As an opposition pledged to the maximuin war-effort it can do 
almost equally useful work. 


Sound Finance in War-time 

When the layman contemplates our apparently illimitable 
expenditure on armaments and the destruction of property by 
enemy action he is naturally inclined to think that the end 
of the war will leave us deeply impoverished if not destitute. 
In his broadcast last Monday Mr. Maynard Keynes assured 
us that there is no reason for such gloomy views. He points 
out that the total loss of national resources during the war has 
not yet been greater than the amount by which we increased 
it in the previous two or three years. Great Britain today is 
richer than in 1937. Even if we consider the recent destruc- 
tion of property by heavy bombardments, the loss through a 
million pounds’ worth of damage every night for a year would 
be no more than the loss of 4 per cent. of our buildings and 
their contents, replaceable in a couple of years with something 
that should be much better. Moreover Mr. Keynes, with 
characteristic repression of any human desire to prove his own 
prophecies right, admits that in spite of the Government's 
refusal to accept his scheme of deferred pay there has been no 
significant degree of budgetary inflation up to date. The 
Budget, coupled with voluntary lending to the State, has not 
done so badly in diverting what is necessary from private 
expenditure to war expenditure. The domestic price-level is 
not now rising, and there appears to be no domestic inflation. 
None the less it has to be remembered that the financial strain 
of full war is only beginning—we are approaching the burden 
that Germany has been shouldering for five years. Hence his 
insistence that we still need a policy to keep the balance between 
public and private consumption, to maintain the sound financial 
position we still enjoy, and to preserve the good hope that the 
standard of living after the war will be better and not worse. 


The Post Office’s Lapse 

The performance of the Post Office, which is usually so good, 
has in the last fortnight been so unbelievably bad that it is 
reasonable as well as charitable to believe that there must be 
some undisclosed cause to account for it, at least partially. 
What official, or officials, whether of the Post Office itself or 
of the unions concerned, was responsible for the down-tools- 
when-the-sirens-go policy that prevailed till the beginning of 
this week is unknown, and it perhaps serves no useful purpose 


to probe into the question now. At any rate a change, most 
clamantly necessary, has been announced, and it remains to be 
seen how far the announcement will be translated into fact. 
The strain on all forms of communication, telephones and 
telegcams as well as post, is no doubt tremendous, but not 
greater than the need to keep them at the utmost degree of 
efficiency possible. It is only when communications begin to 
break down that we realise how completely dependent we are 


on them in every department of the national life. Postal workers 
are not asked to do more, or to take greater risks, than all indus- 
trial concerns of any importance are doing in the present crisis, 
but they must certainly be asked not to do less. Government 
departments may be expected to give a lead to private business, 
not to lag conspicuously behind it. The present phase of the 
Blitzkrieg found the post-office and road-transport concerns in 
London, and to some extent the trunk railways, wanting. There 
are welcome signs that by this time a marked improvement, 
notably in the decision that buses and trams shall not stop at 
the first alert, has set in 
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Parliamentary Notes 


Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: As I have pointed 
out before in this column, the War is throwing a searchlight 
on the whole mechanism of Government, central and local ; 
nowhere has the test been more severe than in the London 
area. The reorganisation of London government, as of Tyne- 
side government, is always resisted by a series of vested interests 
and defensive associations. In planning the Civil Defence 
Services and preparing the country against attack and possible 
invasion new powers have been assumed by the Central Govern- 
ment, but for months past Government Departments have been 
issuing hundreds of permissive circulars in the hope that action 
would follow. One thinks of the endless discussion over Air 
Raid Precautions two years age with three successive Home 
Secretaries: one thinks of the repeated changes of personnel 
at the Board of Education and the changes in policy over 
school shelters. Now London is suffering from a multiplicity 
of small authorities, with all the resultant strains and friction. 
The remedy never was to hand over complete powers to the 
Home Office, Ministry of Health or Board of Education, but 
to see that a oper regional authority existed with which central 
departments could deal. At the present moment London’s 
devastated areas are being visited by several Ministers, includ- 
ing Cabinet Ministers, by county councillors, senior officers 
of the Unemployment Assistance Board, Regional Commis- 
sioners and many others. Meanwhile the people in District A 
badly need a communal feeding-centre, in District B a ferry- 
service, in District C a radical change in shelter accommoda- 
tion. 


In despair the cry is going up for a Dictator or for a Welfare 
Board. This is the price London is paying for years of 
negligence, for tolerating such expensive luxuries as the 
Metropolitan Water Board, with its vast salaried staff and 
separate committees and bogus democracy. At the moment 
London is fighting for its life and one cannot afford to be aca- 
demic, but it is to be hoped that someone is observing the whole 
situation with a clear and objective eye. Whatever the imme- 
diate future, London will have to be recast, and there is a chance 
of acting on the best advice of countless Commissions or of 
letting things drift. The first and main consideration is to 
determine what are the essential regional services which. a 
Greater London must control, and secondly what functions 
can be safely entrusted to smaller local authorities. 


* * * * 


What applies to London is not very different from similar 
problems in Wales, Lancashire, South-West Scotland and else- 
where. Those who are trying to think out post-war problems, 
such as Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Committee, will find many 
instructive lessons from war-time administration. 


* * * * 


I suggest one or two relevant questions. What is the real 
function of a Ministerial Head of a Department? Is the poli- 
tical life a suitable training for such office? If so, why are 
Sir Andrew Duncan and Lord Woolton conspicuous successes? 
What has Lord Beaverbrook done at the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production to make the admitted difference to the whole admin- 
istration? Why should politicians and civil servants be unique 
in not requiring specific training for their high vocation? Why 
does it take a war to reveal the grosser errors in administration? 
What alternative spur to efficiency can be discovered when the 
“stimulus of loss ” fails to operate? There will be many such 
questions asked, some perhaps even more pertinent, before long. 
Parliament will be on trial. It is for democracy to face squarely 
its own shortcomings and cease poking obvious fun at dictators. 
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THE SITUATION 


i. Ministry of Home Security announced last 
Monday the new and fuller measures it is adopting 
to protect civilians in heavily raided areas, and especially 
in London. The announcement was due, and indeed 
overdue. It was the sequel to more than two weeks’ 
experience of intensive night bombardment of the capital, 
the possibility of which had been fully foreseen before the 
war began. In view of our knowledge of the enemy's 
methods the surprise has been, not that such onslaughts 
on civilians have occurred, but that they did not occur 
sooner. Now, after a year of war, they have put to the 
test the plans that have been made and the organisation 
that has been created; and they have discovered the 
defects—the grave defects—in consequence of which 
suffering on a large scale has not been alleviated as it 
might have been. 

The strongest side of the organisation is that which 
was prepared to meet the first brunt of attack. When 
bombs have fallen on houses wardens have been swiftly 
on the spot, fire-services have functioned well, first-aid 
parties have tended the wounded, and the police have 
worked wonders in the coolness with which they main- 
tained order and directed traffic. Road communications 
have been disturbed and diverted but not arrested, damage 
done to traffic routes has been efficiently repaired, and 
even delay-action bombs are now often disposed of. In 
emergency action of that kind London has reason to con- 
gratulate itself. But it is far otherwise in regard to pro- 
vision that has been made for the accommodation and 
care of those who have been suddenly deprived of their 
dwellings. The question of shelters has never been 
adequately envisaged as a problem of finding means for 
the continuance of work during raids and of ensuring rest 
and reasonable comfort and sense of security at night. 
There has been too little persistence in arranging for the 
dispersal of London’s dense population—though it is in 
great measure the fault of the people themselves rather 
than the authorities that evacuation of children and 
mothers has not been more general. The time has now 
come when only those whose duties are in the firing-line 
should remain there. London as the great nerve-centre 
of Britain is functioning, and will continue to function, 
but those who control operations there, public or private, 
must fully face the question of decentralisation, so far as 
is compatible with efficiency, and of providing the best 
possible conditions of work in the capital for those whose 
tasks will keep them there. There is need of quick thins- 
ing, elasticity, and abandonment of red-tape for the imme- 
diate present, and of long-range planning to cope with the 
conditions of cold and darkness under which destruction 
will be rained from the sky during the winter. 

The two most urgent of all the problems are those of 
accommodating the unfortunate persons whose houses 
have been destroyed, and of finding better night shelters 
for those who have inadequate protection in the danger 
zones. Most of the rest-centres to which the homeless 
are directed for temporary refreshment and information 
are not constructed as shelters and were not intended for 
that purpose ; yet often the refugees remain there because 
they have no other place to go to. In boroughs in the 
East End where the devastation has been worst the 
authorities have the utmost difficulty in finding suitable 
accommodation within their own area. On the other hand, 
there are West End boroughs where there is ample poten- 
tial accommodation in empty houses and under unoccupied 
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blocks of flats; but in some of them the officials are 
unwilling to exercise their power of compulsory billeting 
in aid of refugees from East End boroughs. It does not 
seem to be realised that the machinery of a Borough 
Council accustomed to the routine duties of peace-time js 
utterly inadequate for dealing with a situation which 
demands imagination and, above all, quick decisions, 
The co-ordination between district and district is poor ; 
the evidence of a strong central directing hand has been 
conspicuously absent. 

The Minister of Home Security’s announcement 
seems to indicate that he is aware of the grave defects in 
the system ; and it is to be hoped that his department 
and that of the Regional Commissioner are getting 
together to enforce activity with orders from the top, to 
promote more efficiency among the officials, and to give 
fuller scope to the efforts of voluntary workers who are 
eager to help. An intensive survey of all the shelters 
of London, actual or potential, should be made without 
delay, and if necessary the opening of them to the public 
should be made compulsory. The Minister apparently 
realises that one of the necessities of an adequate shelter 
is provision for sleeping, and he promises to install bunks 
in basement, street and trench shelters. Heating, ventila- 
tion, and sanitary arrangements also must not be neglected. 
Rest at night is an indispensable condition of good work 
in the day; the enemy’s indiscriminate bombardment 
after dark and his harassing tactics in daylight must not 
be allowed to advantage him by reducing our output or 
impairing our efficiency. 

The Ministry informs us that an intensive campaign to 
increase the movement of children to reception areas is 
under way. There can be no question but that London 
has now ceased to be a proper place of habitation for 
children. The utmost pressure must be brought to bear 
upon parents to let them go, and when they have gone 
they must not be allowed to return. We are also told 
that the aged, the infirm and the bed-ridden will be 
assembled in institutions and cared for. As far as possible 
this should be outside the Metropolitan area. It is time 
to think of London as a front-line area where front-line 
work goes on all the time, housing only those whose occu- 
pation demands their presence, with all the protection and 
comfort that can reasonably be afforded them and not 
without full understanding that risks must be incurred 
and that danger cannot be wholly eliminated. 

These, then, are among the tasks to which the Govern- 
ment has to give immediate attention. Having made 
provision for fighting the first disorder caused by bom- 
bardment, it has to be equally thorough in providing 
temporary care for the homeless, alternative accommoda- 
tion, and adequate healthy shelter. It has to look ahead 
in promoting the dispersal of the congested population. 
It has also to exercise firmness, if necessary, in ensuring 
that postal, telegraphic and telephonic services are not 
unduly slowed down through raid-warning interruptions, 
and it is to be hoped that the banks will find means 
of keeping open during the “alert” periods. It is 
worth mentioning that the railways and, for the 
most part, the omnibus services have carried on 
with commendable fidelity and comparative regularity, 
and the taxi-cab drivers have proved the heroes 
of every occasion. What can be done so well in the 
sphere of transport should be done with equal continuity 
by other essential services. 
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The suffering that has been caused is, in the main, 
among the civilian population, and especially among the 

rly housed working-classes of the most congested 
areas. Efforts must be speeded up to ameliorate their 
hard lot.” Yet no words could be eloquent enough in 
praise of the high courage and amazing patience with 
which the rank-and-file of the population have endured 
the barbarities inflicted on them by the enemy. Their 
morale is unshaken. Their willingness to carry on their 
daily work is undiminished. Hitler’s cruel assaults under 
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cover of darkness upon open cities have worked havoc 
enough upon the homes of the people, but have failed to 
stop work; and in proportion as their fury has been ex- 
pended on civilians, less damage has been done to mili- 
tary objectives. But because it is true that Hitler can 
never break us in this way, it is all the more incumbent 
upon the Government to bend its utmost energy to the 
task of repairing the damage, minimising the suffering, 
and re-organising the country for a life as tolerable as may 
be under the conditions of total war. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OTHING, naturally, arouses more eager and earnest interest 
N than suggestions that an answer to the night-bomber will 
soon be found. There is little doubt that it will, but in such 
matters more than ordinary reticence is desirable, and writers 
who had pretty accurate knowledge of what the hoped-for 
answer was have preferred to say less than they would have liked 
rather than run the risk of saying more than was wise. Even as 
it is I shall refrain from doing more than quote two recent 
statements—in last Sunday’s Observer. The Air Correspondent 
of that paper, Major Oliver Stewart, wrote: 

“The new barrage system, although important, was but 
one step towards this end [an answer to the night-bomber). 
The next step will be more decisive, and is imminent.” 

And the Editor, Mr. J. L. Garvin, in another column, adds 
more explicitly: 

“There is a remedy. It is well worked out not only in 
theory but in preliminary experiments. To bring it into 
full operation as a wat-instrument may take some time, as in 
the case of the brilliant reply to the magnetic mine at sea. 
When applied the new device will enable our fighters to 
intercept the night-bombers and kill them.” 

All this, I have good reason to believe, is strictly true. 
* * * * 

Well known and admired as General de Gaulle is in his 
capacity as leader and inspirer of Free Frenchmen, the average 
Englishman knows comparatively little of his inherent qualities. 
The little book (De Gauile’s France, Simpkin Marshall, 2s. 6d.), 
which Mr. James Marlow has put together, is eulogistic to 
excess, but one or two of the statements of fact it contains 
throw an instructive light on General de Gaulle’s personality. 
In the critical days of June he urged M. Reynaud, if he must 
move the Government from Paris, to move it not to Bordeaux, 
but to Brittany, where with the support of the British and French 
navies a bridgehead might be held from which the war might 
be carried forward against Germany again in due time; it is 
just such a bridgehead as we shall have somehow to secure 
before any offensive is possible. Reynaud first agreed, then 
declared for Bordeaux. The other point brought out is that 
General de Gaulle was almost the only French commander 
consistently successful in the field in the fighting of May of this 
year, a fact emphasised in a striking tribute paid to him 
in an Order of the Day by General Weygand soon after the latter 
became Commander-in-Chief. I am glad to hear that the most 
important of General de Gaulle’s books on strategy is soon to 
be published in English. 

7 * * * 

Support, I see, is being given in other quarters to the sug- 
gestion I made a fortnight ago that soldiers should be called in 
where desirable to reinforce the civilian defence services. The 
reasons are obvious. Some of the services concerned, the air-raid 
wardens in particular, are working under an immense strain. 
They are in perpetual danger, their hours are too long and their 
numbers in some localities too few. At the same time there 
are tens of thousands of soldiers all over the country doing 
nothing but standing by, pending the development of more 
active military operations. The task of collating military with 
civilian effort would admittedly be delicate, for while soldiers 
might be reluctant to serve under civilians the fact remains that 
the civilians have been trained long and intensively for their 


special duties. No doubt some rational arrangement could be 
reached, perhaps by a clear-cut division of labour. Another 
case in which the army, in the shape of the R.A.M.C., could 
obviously step in is where for any reason ambulance and first- 
aid arrangements are inadequate or there is an undue strain on 
them. And army-kitchens could render invaluable emergency 
service to the homeless. This is no time to leave any available 
resources untapped, and the army is full of available resources. 
In the matter of shelters I like Mr. Vernon Bartlett’s proposal 
that an O.C. Shelters, with an adequate staff, should be 
appointed. He could do excellent work. 

* * * * 

I am glad that General Sir Hugh Elles in his broadcast talk 
a week ago put in a special word of recognition of the work of 
the shelter-marshals. These voluntary workers, who work long 
night hours at by no means negligible risk (for several shelters 
have received direct hits) have an immensely valuable influence 
in keeping up cheerfulness and confidence among shelter- 
occupants, and they are all qualified to render first-aid of various 
kinds in case of need. Less visible to the public than the air 
raid wardens, the A.F.S. and other of the civilian services, the 
shelter-wardens fully deserve thé tribute Sir Hugh Elles paid 
them. 

* * * * 

One official whose immense importance to the community, 
greater today than ever, is much too little appreciated, is the 
town-clerk. Parliament passes Acts, but municipalities 
administer them, and the head of each municipal administration 
system is the town-clerk. I have just been asking one of the 
highest authorities on social conditions in London how the 
borough councils are standing up to their new and vast 
responsibilities in this emergency. “It all depends,” he said, 
not very surprisingly, “on the town-clerk. If he is a first-class 
man everything goes well. If he is not there is sure to be 
difficulty and trouble.” I remember what a foreign student of 
English institutions once said: “No one seems to realise that 
England is in effect governed by about eighty town-clerks.” 
There is a good deal of truth in the dictum—which does not 
apply to Scotland, where the municipal government system is 
different. 

* * * * 

Questions of the utmost urgency connected with victims of 
air-raids have distracted public attention from other grave 
problems like the treatment of alien internees, but it would be 
a great mistake to think that with the appointment of one or 
two committees and the issue of a statement adding to the 
grounds for appeals for release a sudden improvement has set 
in. There are few signs of any improvement at all. Case after 
case comes to my personal notice of men whose continued 
internment or imprisonment or deportation overseas is an 
indefensible outrage. And with regard to deportation there is 
an aspect of the question of which too little has been heard. 
When Canada agreed to take prisoners of war from Britain she 
did not agree, or expect, to receive internees who had been 
arrested wholesale and were being treated like prisoners of war. 
A private letter that has reached me this week from a very 
representative Canadian speaks of the serious mishandling of 
the problem, and the resentment it has caused and is causing 
in the Dominion. That feeling cannot safely be disregarded. 

JANUS. 
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THE AFRICAN FACTOR 


By STRATEGICUS 


T is inevitable that the present phase of the war should be 
difficult to evaluate. We are in the midst of things. We 
cannot stand off and view the drama coolly. Every movement 
of it is heralded by volumes of German comment, boastful, 
threatening, deliberate, but «arely having the meaning which 
normal men would attach to it The air attack upon London, 
for instance, began sharply with all the impressiveness of a 
decisive campaign. Marshal Goering moved to France to 
take charge of it. The bewildering feature of the situation is 
this: we know Marshal Goering. He built up in almost com- 
plete secrecy an immense air force and trained it in tactics 
which have achieved on the field of battle impressive success. 
We know that he was personally a very brave and skilful air- 
man. His taking charge of this campaign would seem to mean 
superlative weight, or superlative skill—something, at all 
events, of outstanding importance. What, in fact, has it 
meant? Apparently it means no more that a perfectly ruth- 
less attack upon civilians. He seems to have achieved his 
greatest successes with hospitals. He has been extremely nice 
in his choice of churches ; and, of course, he has reduced 
numbers of houses to rubble and the humble people who 
inhabited them to mangled corpses. 

It is most difficult to take such a campaign seriously ; and 
yet it is beyond doubt that there is a completely serious motive 
behind his brutality, even if it seems to most of us a mani- 
festation of arrested development. The Prime Minister has 
warned us that Hitler hoped to bring pressure on the Govern- 
ment by attacking the common people and making their lives 
difficult. The only pressure the people are likely to bring upon 
the Government is the increasing demand that no effort should 
be spared to bring these mad leaders of Germany to book. 
The one direction iN which they seemed to have a shadow of 
success was in the momentary failure to realise that every 
simple man and woman has at present the honour to be in 
the front line, with an immensely changed value attached to 
his disciplined behaviour under fire. The moment has passed, 
and with it Marshal Goering’s greatest success. He will 
probably experiment in other methods of terrorising us ; but, 
once the position is appreciated, the chance of success has 
gone. Germany may still invade us. The multitude of ships 
lies ready, probably with their nucleus crews and the bulk of 
material already aboard. But the ships have offered good 
targets for the Royal Air Force, and they have taken a heavy 
toll of arms and men. 

The measure of these things we cannot see ; we cannot cast 
up the accounts. This, at least, we are entitled to infer: the 
enemy's plans are all awry. No single part of the plan has 
gone as was expected. Like a host of unwearied ants the 
Germans will set themselves to patch up the ruined plans. 
New barges will be-accumulated. More men will be trained 
and embarked. More artillery and tanks will be loaded. But 
will the result be essentially different? It hardly seems 
possible ; but, while this riddle is being read, ours is the 
difficult task—to stand on guard, suffer if we must, but at all 
costs to carry out our allotted tasks. We should not allow the 
air campaign to dominate our minds. The Germans have 
suffered the threat longer, since, breaking every international 
law themselves, they can never be certain that we shall not 
retaliate. They have suffered worse in what in the final casting 
up matters most—in purely military damage. 

If we can review the situation dispassionately we shall be 
struck at once with the interesting fact that on the centenary 
of the birth of Mahan (on whom a special article appears 
elsewhere in this issue) the present phase of the war is writing 
so emphatic an endorsement of his doctrine of sea-power. It 
is nearly fifty years since he drew attention to the fact that 
the “isthmian canal,” while it would bring great commercial 
gain to the United States, would also “ present an element of 
much weakness from the military point of view.” In his 
writings are to be found, in singular detail, suggestions about 


the role of the “ West Indian islands circling the Caribbean” 
and settlements on the adjacent mainland, suggestions which 
the United States have followed in their leases. This would 
have interested him less, however, than the present situation 
between Britain and Germany. Herr Hitler might well have 
said to us what Napoleon said to Lord Whitworth: “I shall 
take from you every Ally on the Continent ; I shall cut you off 
from all access to it, from the Baltic to the Gulf of Taranto. 
You will blockade us, but I will blockade you in my turn.” 
But it was in the same quarter where the enemy is at present 
attacking that he sought and failed to break the blockacs 

Italy’s attack upon Egypt is, of course, part of the price she 
has to pay for joining Hitler in his attempt to redraw the map 
of Europe. It is the main direct assault upon the British 
Empire ; but it is, more immediately, Mussolini’s attempt to 
break the blockade. He has called the Mediterranean mare 
nostrum ; and in < way he never contemplated it is indeed 
the Italian sea, since the British hold upon Gibraltar and Aden 
prevents him leaving it or having any other. Italy is cut off 
completely from all but the Mediterranean world; and a con- 
tinuance of that condition would mean defeat. The European 
blockade depends upon these gates of the Mediterranean, and, 
whatever Italy’s desires, she must weaken our hold upon them 
Her actions show how clearly she has realised the position. 
Germany has discovered that her submarines and aircraft can- 
not neutralise our sea-power. Neither she nor Italy cares to 
abandon the hope altogether. Presumably they feel that in 
some modified sense it may still be realised, otherwise it is not 
easy to see what the occupation of British Somaliland is sup- 
posed to achieve. Italy is nearer the island of Perim, in the 
Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, in Eritrea. She is as near Aden in 
that colony as in British Somaliland. Jibuti is a better port 
than any in either colony, and presumably she can have the 
use of that. All that stands in the way of her using these 
points of vantage is the very sea-power which she wishes to 
destroy by their mevns. 

The occupation of Somaliland has, then, solved no problem 
which would not disappear with the defeat of British sea-power. 
The campaign against Egypt would, if successful, deprive us 
of our main bases in the Eastern Mediterranean ; but it also 
depends upon the existence and effective functioning of the 
Navy from those bases. If, as seems certain, neither sub- 
marines nor aeroplanes, nor both together, can cripple the 
Navy, the enemy is prevented from sending reinforcements 
across the seas and we are able to reinforce at will. The latter 
is obvious to all the world. Not only have the Navy and the 
armed forces been strengthened considerably in the last few 
weeks, but Hurricanes are now appearing in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. The Italian advance upon the canal has begun, 
but it has made no great headway up to the present. The 
possession of Sidi Barrani means nothing except as a jumping- 
off ground. Otherwise it is, like Kassala and Gallibat, merely 
a piece of prestige bought rather expensively. A month of 
the second year of the war has passed. Italy must have had 
ample time to consider her plans. It is now some two months 
since the French surrender and ten weeks since Italy’s entrance 
into the war, and yet the threat has barely begun to materialise. 

This is not only attributable to the heat ; and it cannot be 
wholly explained by Graziani’s tactics of accumulating stores 
at each step. That is a wise proceeding ; but it smacks of 
supercaution. While he is delaying at Sidi Barrani he is 
offering a longer line of communications to the light harrying 
troops of the British Command. It is not over-cynical to 
suggest that he is waiting for Hitler to make quite certain that 
the British lion is fully engaged otherwise before he stakes 
all upon his advance in force. Is time fighting upon his side 
rather than on ours? ‘That seems to be impossible. As the 
weeks pass, more and more must the effect of the American 
destroyers be felt ; more and more will reinforcements be sent 
to the eastern Mediterranean ; more and more will the Royal 
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Apart from the weather, in 


Air Force assert its ascendancy. 
The profit is all to 


no direction can Italy profit by delay. 
the other side. 

For it suits us admirably that she should delay. We are 
steadily growing stronger in the Egyptian theatre ; and such 
reinforcements as have been sent out have not weakened us 
in Britain so much as removed the danger of keeping large 
bodies of troops immobilised and idle. If the enemy could 
send heavy reinforcements, we might be faced with a task of 
quite different dimensions. But this seems impossible under 


LONDON 


ONDON was always a vulnerable target for aerial bom- 

bardment, but three weeks’ experience has shown that it 
may become either an impediment to the main war effort or a 
proud and defiant challenge to the enemy. This depends not 
on its people but on its rulers. 

I have known South-East London since boyhood, spent 
eleven years at a dockside school, and later lived in East 
London serving on a number of public bodies. This last week 
I have visited many familiar places by day and nighi. Every- 
one knows that London has been bruised, but what an epic 
story of heroism and cheerfulness could be told! One thinks 
of the dogged gallantry of the A.F.S., of tireless officials and 
voluntary workers, of the unbeatable spirit shown by thousands 
of ordinary men and women. It was an odd sight to see a 
soldier or airman in uniform sitting among the huddled families 
in church crypts, wine vaults, trench shelters or under the 
bridges. Who now wes in the front line? The padre A.R.P. 
warden guarding his flock by night, or the chaplain in the un- 
bombed camps elsewhere? The cockney was always adapt- 
able, but during these last weeks he has shown an even more 
remarkable quality, complete defiance in adversity. Londoners 
are settling down to face a new situation with a shrug and a 
smile, as exemplified by the East London pub which was 
bombed on one side during the night and which opened on 
the other side next day to serve lunch-time drinks. Such 
stories are legion. 

But what of the Government’s plans and organisations? 
It is plain now that, from the beginning of the war, policy 
with regard to home security, evacuation and education has 
suffered from lack of unified responsibility. For nine months 
we were anticipating an overhanging threat which failed to 
materialise; children went backwards and forwards from town 
to country; three artificial areas classified as evacuation, neutral 
and reception ceased to have any practical meaning; protection 
in the case of schools was -afforded on a too academic view of 
aerial warfare; wide differences in shelter accommodation were 
allowed in the name of free local government. 

The immediate and urgent problem, however, concerns the 
complicated system of London government. In addition to 
the twenty-eight Borough Councils with their limited powers, 
there exists the London County Council with its Public Assist- 
ance Department and network of schools and institutions. Side 
by side with it there is the Regional Commissioner’s office, which 
co-ordinates the work of all A.R.P. and A.F.S. stations. Shelter 
accommodation and local rebilleting is the work of Borough 
Councils. The Assistance Board deals with certain aspects of 
relief. Evacuation outside the Borough is the direct responsi- 
bility of the Ministry of Health. The proximity of the main 
Government Departments means that another and all-powerful 
authority, which of course is ultimately responsible to Parlia- 
ment and the nation, is taking a direct hand in dealing with 
the London problem. I have omitted to mention the Ministers 
of Food, Transport and Pensions, and the workings of the 
Metropolitan Water Board, not because they are unimportant, 
but because their responsibilities are less immediately obvious. 

Once again the war has revealed serious friction in machinery 
of Government. Services which have been created to achieve 
specific objects, such as the A.R.P., A.F.S. and other civil 


defence bodies, have not only functioned wel! within their own 
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present circumstances. The war is conditioned by our sea- 
power. The operations in Africa mainly compel us to face 
a few minor readjustments in our daily habits by forcing us 
to keep a very considerable part of our fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean. It is this and not any increased effect of the German 
blockade from her great Atlantic coast that has led to the 
shrinkage of the amount of shipping allocated to luxury 
imports. It is a small price to pay for prospect of a Mediter- 
ranean victory which might well make an immense and 
immediate change in the war outlook. 


DEFIANT 


INDSAY, M.P. 


areas, but have lent themselves to co-ordination throughout 
London. No language could do justice to the devotion of the 
men and women in these services. The hospitals have been 
ready for months to deal with the inevitable casualties, and 
miracles have been worked under bombardment conditions. 
But when the fires have been overcome and the glass has been 
quickly swept away and the wounded and dying have been 
tended, a whole crop of human problems remain. 

Take a typical devastated district. Hundreds, it 
thousands, of people rendered homeless, because their homes 
have been either destroyed or made untenable. Each one is a 
human problem. Some friendless people may be lost or 
untraceable ; some have lost their livelihood, others, such as 
dockers, may be re-employed elsewhere ; some belong to the 
timid or jittery class and need removing ; others can find 
alternative accommodation locally, but want hot meals, because 
their women folk and local gas-supply have disappeared. These 
are a few sample cases which must be settled promptly, if the 
high civilian morale is to be upheld. 

At present there are a chain of rest-centres in schools and 
church halls, where the homeless can obtain a mattress at 
night and a hot meal and where children and adults can be 
registered for evacuation. There is no point in repeating 
that these centres were notoriously unready for the emergency 
in the early days, that distressed people had to wait for the 
mattresses and the meals and the buses. By now most of these 
things have been remedied, but it does not follow that any 
P.A.C. official is the right person to conduct a rest centre. 

Indeed, the major criticism remains. There should be 
attached immediately to the excellent civil defence services a 
welfare officer whose job it is to diagnose all cases and pass 
them on quickly to the proper authority. Such a person might 
be either g P.A.C. official or a voluntary worker, who knows 
the district and has a genius for the job. 

It is impossible to discuss shelter accommodation without 
considering at the same time a national evacuation policy. 
London is not a fit place for school children, and in any case 
very few are going to school, nor is it a proper place for 
mothers with young children or for the aged. Voluntary 
evacuation has removed thousands of people, but there must 
be reserved areas for the bombed and genuinely homeless. 
This means requisitioning every available room-space on a 
basis different from anything we have previously known. 
Women and children must be given priority, before soldiers 
are re-billeted in houses. 

Meanwhile all persons essential to the conduct of business 
in London must be given a dry and warm place, where they 
can lie down at nights with the maximum of security and the 
minimum of noise. The majority of people prefer to be under- 
ground and the Finsbury trench shelters have shown what an 
enlightened Borough can do. But every spare basement, crypt 
and vault must be speedily adapted to the new situation. After 
security, ventilation and sanitation are the first essentials, but 
there must also be bedding and light and a responsible person 
in charge of each shelter. Here the other roles of a welfare 
officer become apparent. Once the essential amenities of shelter 
life have been secured, Londoners will do the rest. Already 
sing-songs and miniature concerts are taking place, as I have 
heard them in Stepney and Poplar. 
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“We can take it” is a phrase which springs from thousands 
of Londoners. But let organisation match this unconquerable 
spirit. The time has come for central executive action. London 
needs its own democratic dictator. Why not bring Mr. Herbert 
Morrison back to his own job and let a business man run the 
Ministry of Supply? 

London is bruised and scarred, but even in its travail it 
may remember that England is bigger than London, and that 
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with all its beauty and age, much of it needed better building, 
Many Londoners will now discover England as the children 
have been doing these last months. When the Government 
has done its best, we shall all need an extra measure of patience 
and tolerance with each other, town and country, 
Londoners and provincials. We must never tolerate the 
words “homeless refugee ” among English people on English 
soil. 


CANADA’S VAST EFFORT 


By GRANT DEXTER 


NE year ago, on September roth, Canada entered the war. 

Looking back over the twelve months there can be no 
question that the Dominion has made a splendid beginning. 
But it is only a beginning. Our contribution to the common 
cause will increase steadily during the coming year, and, one 
would judge, attain a maximum power in the third year of 
hostilities. So long does it take a peace-loving democracy to 
organise itself for war. 

Canada began from nothing at all. Defence expenditures 
averaged $12,000,000 in pre-war years. Our army comprised 
4,500 officers and men; our navy 1,700 officers and ratings; 
our air-force 4,000 officers and men—equipped with obsolete 
planes. Today there are 155,000 men in the Canadian Active 
Service Force. Two divisions plus auxiliary troops are in 
England, and 100,000 are in training at home, available for 
service wherever they may be required. In addition, there are 
60,000 men in the militia, undergoing training, and another 
300,000 men will be called for training, in groups of 30,000 
each, in the next ten months. There has been, as well, a swift 
expansion of the navy. The personnel now numbers 10,000. 
There were 15 ships in the Canadian navy last September. Now 
there are 113, and the next year will add another 100 to the 
strength. Canadian destroyers are serving with the Roya! Navy 
defending the British Isles. 

But the most spectacular expansion, in terms of actual 
striking-power, is in the air-force and the Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan. The original 4,000 has grown to 25,000, and 
the number is increasing every day. The one difficulty seems 
to be that all Canadian lads desire to be pilots. They have to 
be persuaded that navigation, gunnery and other air-force jobs 
are equally important. The vast air-training plan is taking 
form with amazing speed. Seventy-five schools are either now 
complete and in operation or in an advanced state of construc- 
tion. The air-training plan, beyond all doubt, will fulfil the 
highest hopes based upon it. Before many weeks hgve passed 
airmen trained under the plan will begin to flow into the 
R.A.F., and each month thereafter the reinforcements will be 
larger. 

On the economic side, the Dominion is likewise making a 
great contribution to victory. Plants already are producing 
eleven types of planes, five fighters and six trainers. Tank 
production is well advanced. Plants are now being completed 
to make Lee-Enfield rifles, Browning aircraft machine-guns, 
sub-machine-guns, two-pdr. anti-aircraft guns and carriages, 
Bofors A.A. guns, 3.7 A.A. guns, anti-tank rifles and aircraft 
cannon; 14 plants are now producing shells and filling them; 
production of ammunition is growing by leaps and bounds. Bren 
guns are already in production, and the output is being doubled; 
25-pounders are also in production. Indeed, all the older types 
of guns from 9.2 howitzers down, are being made in volume. 
But the rate of expansion may be gauged by the announcement 
a few days ago that 100 large plants, involving a capital outlay 
of $165,000,000, are now under construction. 

In terms of cost, the war appropriations for the current 
fiscal year (ending March 31st, 1941) total $940,000,000. This 
does not include the productions of munitions and supplies for 
Great Britain. From September 3rd to March 31st, 1939-40, 
the expenditure for war was $115,000,000. When it is recalled 
that Canada’s outlay during the 1914-1918 War was just over 
$1,000,000,000, it will be appreciated that our contribution in 
the present war is on a very much greater scale. 


Otten 


The first year of the war brought many changes. It has been, 
indeed, an exacting test of the capacity of a democratic 
State to adjust itself to swiftly changing conditions in a time 
of great peril. Many mistakes were made and, no doubt, in 
the result the mobilisation of our resources for war has been 
delayed. To begin with, the Canadian Government, in keep- 
ing with advice from the British Government, made no e‘tort 
to produce many essentials of war. Canada was to buy this 
equipment from Britain and thus help Britain pay for the 
foodstuffs and materials which she must obtain from this 
country. The air-training plan, likewise, was based upon the 
supply by Britain of equipment required for the later stages 
of training. The swift development of the war, however, 
destroyed these arrangements. Britain was unable, owing to 
the urgent needs of home defence, to spare equipment and 
supplies for Canada. More than that, sources of supply in 
the United States upon which Canada had relied had to be 
turned over to Britain. 

It may be said that the series of Nazi successes ending in 
the collapse of France, pretty well demolished the carefully 
prepared war plans of Canada. “What about materials— 
munitions and supplies which this war demands as vital 
necessities? *’ asked Hon. J. L. Ralston, Minister of Defence. 
in a speech delivered at Montreal on September 4th, 1940. 
“Then” (meaning before the German offensive began) “ for 
our own needs, while we relied on Canadian industry for 
many things, we had as sources of supply the United King- 
dom and the United States. The United Kingdom wanted to 
sell us all they could. The United States saved us high unit 
costs which production in Canada for limited needs would 
have entailed. With the break-through on May roth, 
Canada was suddenly put very much on her own. These 
outside sources of supply which we had depended on were 
suddenly cut off or restricted on account of their own 
needs. The facilities of Canadian industry which had 
been only partially utilised became instantly of vital 
importance.” 

Indeed, Canada is now expanding war-plant far beyond any 
conceivable demand for the Canadian fighting services. For 
example, production of planes—not including engines—will 
reach 3,000 per year by next January. Britain will draw 
weapons, motor-transport and other supplies, not contemplated 
three months ago, from Canada. 

A war-effort of these dimensions, of course, would be 
impossible without the strong and unwavering support of 
public opinion. The country is united in prosecuting the war 
to the limit of the nation’s resources in men, money and 
materials. Severe increases in taxation have been accepted 
gladly. It has become a kind of boast for men to say that 
today everybody is working for the Government. The scale 
of taxation, it is true, is still lower than in the United Kingdom, 
particularly in the low-income groups, but I was talking to a 
man, not long ago, whose income this year will be $1,000,000. 
He remarked that all he would have left after paying taxes 
would be $11,000. And he was proud of it. Broadly, 
Canada’s national income this year will be approximately 
$4,500.000,000. The war will take a little less than 25 per 
cent. of every dollar earned. 

But while the record of the first year is most encouraging, 
there are numerous problems now facing the Government 
which will require firm handling. Under the voluntary 
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system of enlistment, no precautions were taken to keep skilled 
workmen at home. In consequence, a shortage in many trades 
will be inevitable, unless immediate steps are taken to train 
large numbers of men or, alternately, the specialised workers 

There is an 


in the Army are returned to the factories. 
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apparent lack of co-ordination in the war-effort due, no doubt, 
to the fact that the War Cabinet system of control has not 
been adopted. But however serious the problems of the future 
may be, the record of the past year is one of outstanding 
achievement. 


MAHAN AND SEA-POWER TODAY 


By ADMIRAL SIR HERBERT RICHMOND 


MONG the great changes that have taken place in the 
A world in the hundred years since Alfred Thayer Mahan was 
born, on September 27th, 1840, two, both important, are the 
outcome of Mahan’s work: a recognition of the part which 
sea-power has played in the history of the world and a better 
understanding of each other by the United States and Great 
Britain. It woulc be an exaggeration to say that the import- 
ance of sea-power was unknown before he wrote his first two 
classics, but it is an undoubted fact that, aware as some states- 
men and historians were of what British sea-power had meant 
to the British people, the great mass of the folk were far from 
recognising its part in their national life. In the study which 
produced those books Mahan’s own eyes were opened to the 
debt owed to Britain for her work in upholding liberty. 

Though he had been a great reader of military matters since 
his boyhood it was not unti! he was nearing forty that Mahan 
began his historical study and writing. The inspiration came to 
him through reading an article by Sir John Laughton on the 
value of the study of naval history. He took it up, and it 
brought home to him how much exposed his country was to 
injury owing to its weakness at sea. So his first books had 
the definite aim of making his countrymen realise their position; 
but though they had this object they were not written in any 
spirit of what today we call propaganda. They were historical 
in the true sense, presenting facts and drawing conclusions from 
them. There was a complete absence of that bias and mis- 
representation that has been so marked and deplorable a 
feature in the naval literature of Germany and Italy. Mahan 
became imbued with admiration for the great naval figures of 
England, and it is true to say, as Mr. Duff Cooper has said in 
his introduction to Captain Puleston’s recent excellent Life of 
the Admiral, that he came to love Great Britain only less than 
his own country, and was able to realise, long before most of 
his contemporaries in both countries, how closely their true 
interests coincided. In 1906 he was able, therefore, to foresee 
what has only lately become an accepted fact in the United 
States, and to write: “Germany’s ambitions threaten the United 
States, as well as Great Britain.” He realised, after the support 
given by Germany to the Austrian aggression against Bosnia 
in 1908, that “ Middle Europe ” was threatening the peace of 


the world; and forecast that the decisive factor in the war that 
was looming ahead would be the stoppage of Germany’s com- 
merce. Hence, and because he could clearly see the danger to 
the world of a supreme Germany in Europe, he never cast a 


doubtful or jealous eye upon the British naval programmes, 
arge as they were, for he was convinced that “the navy of 
Great Britain could act as a deterrent from war more effectively 
than any other force in Europe.” 

None, not even any English writer, recogrised more clearly 
than he the indispensability of the Navy to Britain. It was not 


without anxiety that he saw, in the middle ‘eighties, what 
seemed to be “a tendency in Britain to neglect the Navy,” and 
he was doubtful whether “a democratic government would have 
the foresight, the keen sensitiveness to national position and 
credit, the willingness to ensure its prosperity by adequate out- 


pouring of money in times of peace.” He thought there were 
that Britain was dropping behind, and it made him un- 


sig 
eas The danger he feared was removed, however, by the 
Naval Defence Act and the declaration of the Two- 
Power standard of policy. In the existence and _ the 
expression of those anxieties he showed clearly where his 


affection lay 
Some years earlier he had made his attitude towards Anglo- 


American relations even plainer. Although he was as fully 
impressed as he had been in the ‘eighties with the need of a 
strong American navy, he showed in 1900 that the expansion 
of the British Navy caused him no fears. Rather, indeed, he 
welcomed it. Both countries needed sea-power, but the 
British needs were the greater, for there were demands upon 
it for national security and the integrity of the Empire that 
greatly exceeded any in the United States, who had no distant 
possession vital to her interests to defend. He took the far- 
seeing view that each nation was, in reality, interested to see 
the other strong at sea in consequence of the community of 
their interests. Nor should there be any complaint on the 
part of Britain if the burdens were shared unequally, for each 
must provide for its own needs and no more. “ There need,” 
he then wrote, “be no captiousness on the part of Great 
Britain, nor any mertification on our part, if the proportion 
which we could contribute to the common end be modest com- 
pared to hers.” (The Problem of Asia, 1900.) 

His natural fairness, his power of seeing both sides, is pro- 
minent in all his books. It occurs very notably in his history 
of that unhappy and unnecessary war of 1812. While he said 
—and few today will disagree—that much of Great Britain’s 
action in taking seamen from American ships was “ un- 
justifiable and at times even monstrous,” he pointed out at the 
same time that England was then fighting for her life. She 
was in deadly peril, and a people in such a situation are not to 
be judged by ordinary standards. Moreover, the British 
people were convinced of the rightness of compelling the ser- 
vice of their seamen wherever they might be found on the high 
seas. In brief, he puts both sides of the question, and does 
not omit to remind his readers that the Napoleonic threat to 
freedom was defeated by those seamen to whom Britain 
attached such importance. 

Although so much opposition to capture at sea had existed 
in the United States, it found no support from Mahan. The 
intrinsic common sense of the old doctrines of sea-warfare, and 
the part they had played in the preservation of liberty, were 
clear to him. While he admitted the “ beneficent influence 
of the mass of conventions known as International Law,” he 
could not be blind to the fact that all the innovations intro- 
duced by agreements and declarations since 1856 had blunted 
the weapon of sea-power. Though capture at sea might 
react unfavourably on his own country when she was weak 
at sea (a condition very different from that of today) he was 
able to write, in the course of the controversy concerning it: 
“To the author, though an American, the belligerent argument 
seems the stronger.” A faint touch of sarcasm may perhaps 
be found in his observation that “he could not regard the 
laudable desire of the neutral for gain as a more noble motive 
than the solicitude of men who rightly believed themselves 
engaged in a struggle for national existence.” 

Whether we think of Mahan as the expounder of the doctrine 
of sea-power, the recorder of the great doings of the British 
Navy, the interpreter of the British outlook on the sea, or 
the historian who has shown the part played by the fleet in 
the preservation of the liberties of the world, we see him 
as a great literary ambassador. No one, one may fee 
sure, would have rejoiced more than he at the conclusion of 
the recent Destroyer-Base exchange which has more than 
replaced the British losses in small! craft in this desperate 
struggle, has increased American security, and has metaphori- 
cally extended the unprotected continental frontier to the sea, 
from Newfoundland {6 British Guianz 
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WHITE-STICK 


By RICHARD CHURCH 


iho during an attack of influenza, I was forced to lie in 
bed for a week. The dear tyrant of the household decided 
that it was better for me to do so not in my workroom, where 
as a healthy animal I habitually slept, but in an approved bed- 
room overlooking Chancery Lane. It was a pleasant room, 
that caught the morning sun, even in winter. Being on the top 
floor, I lay aloof the traffic, which ran below, a steady drone 
with occasional accentuations, like a river above whose music 
is heard from time to time the leap and plop of a fish. 

During that week I gave some concentrated attention to the 
noises. I was aided, no doubt, by the microscope of fever, 
which enlarged and intensified each particular vagary of the city 
life below me. That was two or three years ago, but I can still 
recall each sound, and the incidence of its registering. Though 
war has intervened with all its shout and bombast, I can still 
hear, in the conch-shell of recollection, the last stragglers 
wandering down Chancery Lane at night, after the closing of 
the pubs; the snatches of moanful song, the mingling of men’s 
and women’s voices in the tipplers’ arguments and jokes, while 
their feet shuffled along, more inclined to polish the pavements 
than to proceed along them. 

And the last bus.) That last bus become almost a ceremony. 
I could hear it far down the Lane as it ground up the slope 
from Temple Bar, through the silent canyon; for by that time 
the City was asleep, dreaming deep over its own history, mark- 
ing the centuries by the metronome of the City chimes; fifty 
years to each quarter from the bells of the Law Courts, and 
distant Big Ben, and several City Churches; a lovely jangle, 
solemn, and infinitely melancholy in the silence. For the 
London silence is quieter than silence. It is underlined by the 
distant ground-surf of traffic in the West End, the tide of 
pleasure that peters out, on the eastern side, along the Totten- 
ham Court Road and the edges of Covent Garden. 

It is no exaggeration to call Chancery Lane a canyon at 
night, when one walks up it, or looks down on it from a top 
storey. Narrow, dim, and silent, it might be one of those 
fear-haunted passages described by James Thomson in his 
City of Dreadful Night, when Nothingness moves more terrify- 
ing than an infuriated mob. Even the street lights have a sub- 
dued, a hooded quality there. And what sport the wind makes 
there, blowing down it as down a whistle, and panpiping off 
the angles of the chimneys and cowls. There was one spinner 
on a pot above the Patent Office which kept up, on a windy 
night, a long, exhausted whine like a dog in torment. I lay in 
bed not-listening, quietly sweating under the agony of it, and 
yet enjoying it too, with that detached, observing self which 
manages somehow or other to squeeze adventure out of the 
most hideous circumstances and the most boring stretches of 
time. 

That last bus is still passing: for it seems never to come 
and always to be coming, so leisurely is it on its way to the 
garage. I suspect that probably the conductor and driver have 
changed places for that off-duty journey, in order to break the 
monotony of the day’s routine; and the conductor is clumsy 
with his clutch. But it does come at last; and after it has come, 
hesitat:d, and passed, I smell the petrol fumes rising up on the 
already night-washed air, to be followed by the whiff of tobacco 
smoke from the cigarette which the driver must be enjoying 
as he stands, easing his cramped legs, on the conductor’s plat- 
form. The smells rise up between the canyon-walls of the 
Lane as through a flue, and reassure my senses with a caress 
of familiarity. 

With the last bus gone, the silence becomes profound for a 
few minutes, to be broken suddenly, yet gently, by a bell- 
sprinkling as the quarters begin to chime from a dozen belfries. 
Deep, contralto, tinny, they beat against each other, an absurd 
jangle. And the one stroke that follows is so abrupt as to sound 
like a frustrated joke. But one o’clock has gone, and probably 


I fall asleep after that ; or I fell asleep: time has become con- 


fused, past and present, sickness and health, all mingled, of 
unified into a vague sense of being. Was it three years ago, 
in peace ; or is it now, in war, with everything changed? I 
shall think that out in the future, untangling the skein of time 
as a good and thrifty wife untangles the used string from her 
parcels. 

Then I would wake up, I still wake up, at a certain summons, 
I look at the phospborus hands of my watch. It is always six 
o'clock. For several hours the lorries have already been 
rumbling towards Smithfield and Covent Garden, but they have 
never awakened me. Yet without fail, at six o’clock precisely, 
I am alert and listening. And I know what I am listening for, 
It is so faint that at first I don’t hear it when I do hear it, and 
lie contradicting myself and holding a sort of Berkeleyan argu- 
ment as to subject and object and the reality of either or both. 

Emerging from this philosophic abstraction I make new 
contact with actuality, which by this time has defined itself and 
become dominant, so that all my theories of doubt fall back and 
are lost somewhere under the pillow, and are rightly smothered 
by it. The reality approaches, nearer and nearer, more and 
more authoritative. I brace my nerves, and listen with an 
active effort, intensely. There is no longer any doubt. My 
summoner is approaching, as punctual as ever. I hear him 
emerge from the garden of Staple Inn, and break rhythm as 
he is met by the steps at the gate leading into the little 
cul-de-sac opposite my window. Tap-tap-tap, three strokes at 
a time, an insistent double-spondee, that never rises or falls in 
tone or intensity, yet seems to do so by reason of its mesmeric 
effect on the ear. It is the listener who wavers, as his attention 
baffles off, perhaps seeking by a sort of side-glance, if hearing 
can glance, an avenue of escape. But there is none. Chancery 
Lane stands firm, and time stands regular. Six o'clock of a 
morning, through the four seasons, dry or wet, light or dark, 
cold or town-sweltering ; still comes on that faint tap-tap-tap, 
with a pause, and a tap-tap-tap, and a pause, and a tap-tap-tap. 
It is uncanny, it is more fatal than all the conjurings of the 
night. It must be time himself. 

For months I could not summon up courage, or materialism 
enough, to get out of bed and peer down into the dusk of the 
Lane. But one day, in restored health yet still occupying that 
room because new habits are easily bred, I broke the spell. I 
saw no hour-glass or scythe ; only a rather corpulent man in a 
long overcoat, a cap, and dark spectacles over a huge moustache. 
From above, the figure just turning the corner into Chancery 
Lane had a comic slant, foreshortened into gnomic propor- 
tions. He might have been a walking paper-weight. And his 
walking-stick, or rather tapping-stick, looked like a white-sugar- 
wand. I saw it groping along, as a worm does when first break- 
ing out of earth into the light. It ferruled its way against the 
edge of the curb, with its three recurrent taps, and its master 
followed it, his head steady, his body poised. The blind man 
was going to work. 

Time has moved on, and rocked madly since that first sight 
of the blind man at six o'clock in the morning. The war has 
played its monstrous tricks, and days and nights of dreadful 
anticipation have made Chancery Lane change into a hundred 
fantasies to my mind, so that once again the Berkeleyan theories 
have been vindicated, and Doctor Johnson’s stone has dissolved 
at the point of the toe. Uncertainty, loss of confidence, of 
profession, of economic stability, of faith in Man and even in his 
Maker, have come down on me like a primitive barbarism. 1 
have heard the mad machines overhead at night, while a black- 
out city has leapt into spurts of flaming death and destruction, 
and I have lain trembling on the edge of all sanity, all sense 
of belief in a recoverable human nature. 

And still, at six o’clock in the morning, the quiet tap-tap-tap 
comes, turning from Staple Inn to Chancery Lane, and dis- 
appearing, like Browning’s Pippa, into the distance of its own 
affairs, leaving me once more sane in a world that is still here, 
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THE CINEMA 


Entertainment Films in War-time 


[r is perhaps too often assumed that the impact of war causes 
cataclysmic changes in film technique. In point of fact—at any 
rate as far as the last war is concerned—the really vital changes 
took place in post-war years, when it was possible to take a 
more measured, if often superficial, view of the society which 
the commercial cinema serves. How many of the films made 
during the last war achieved lasting fame? Shoulder Arms seems 
tc be almost a solitary example. The great war films, such as 
The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, The Big Parade, Dawn 
Patrol, and All Quiet on the Western Front, were all recollections, 
rather than immediate products, of the battle. True, during the 
last war Hollywood at times concentrated either on froth or 
ferocity ; and in the latter category it is interesting to note that 
in the present struggle Hitler has already succeeded the Kaiser 
as The Beast of Berlin. But against this may be put the fact 
that Hollywood at any time depends on the prevailing fashion— 
dictated or created—so that the cycles of gangster films or sex 
dramas or Western epics follow each other with the regular and 
ordered movements of the stars themselves. ; 

With the cinematic experiences of the last war before us we 
are in a position to watch more closely, and even to influence, the 
And there are certain immediate factors 


trend of cinema today. 
to be reckoned with. Firstly, there is the abrupt demise of 
Continental products. We had become used to the fact that the 
German and Austrian schools of cinema had already been dissi- 
pated ; but now we must realise that the French cinema—at the 
height of its powers—has also vanished. All that remains is the 
neurotic dreariness of Amok, counterbalanced in part by revivals 
of films like Hotel du Nord. In the meantime, the export of 
films from Russia has ceased. 

It is unlikely therefore that our experience of cinema will, for 
the present, range beyond the products of this country and of 
Hollywood ; cut off from smaller but sometimes vitally important 
sources, we must learn to keep alive our critical faculties ; to 
question, if necessary, production policies and the choice of 
subjects. 

Since the war broke out British films have kept going remark- 
ably well, considering the financial confusion of the entire trade. 
For Freedom, Convoy and Contraband have, within their some- 
what narrow limits, sensibly capitalised topicality. Other films 
like The Green Cockatoo and The Girl in the News have 
provided competent entertainment of the whodunit variety. And 
one or two big productions like Major Barbara and Mr. Kipps, 
both still incomplete, will, it is hoped, supply the true prestige 
value which The Citadel, The Lady Vanishes and Mr. Chips 
carried across the Atlantic in pre-war days. At the same time 
war-documentaries like Men of the Lightship show how a more 
direct message can be carried across the world as well as to 
our own people. A final category includes comedies, some good, 
as for instance the George Formby series, but many of a type 
dating back to the days of the quota quickies, and differing only 
from them in that the players wear uniform instead of loud 
check suits. 

But while British films are playing a conscious role under war 
conditions, the position of Hollywood is clearly different ; for 
here a much wider market is to be catered for—a market already 
established and cornered in all parts of the globe. We tend 
sometimes to forget the universal distribution of Hollywood 
products. Close down the European cinemas if you like ; there 
are Asia, Africa, South America, Australia still available. Beyond 
these is the vast and insatiable demand of the United States 
itself. It is not therefore to be expected that Hollywood will 
devote all its energies to pictures of the war or pictures relating 
to the war; indeed, such a policy would be a pity, for Laurel 
and Hardy and the Marx Brothers have no place in the chariot 
of Mars, nor are any of the norma! Hollywood stars or stories 
the less welcome in our present restricted hours of cinema-going. 
Nevertheless, one awaits with considerable interest such films 
as Hitchcock’s Foreign Correspondent, which, from a_ distance 
and therefore possibly with better balance, may refer either to 
the aims or to the dilemmas of democracy today while telling 
an efficient story of the “thriller” variety. At any rate, the 
progress (or otherwise) of the entertainment film in war-time is a 
fascinating study for anyone who has the inclination or the 
Cpportunity or the time to make it. 

Basi, WRIGHT. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 
Rural Bombs 


The bombs, explosive, igneous and oily, that have been 
sprinkled with careless generosity over meadow, tilth, stubble, 
spinney and churchyard have made apparent a cardinal difference 
between rural and urban psychology. Rural folk have been 
sustained by a lively curiosity. They all know the exact locality 
of every shell within a wide area. They know the size of the 
crater, the nature of the bomb, the effect on particular windows 
and how many rabbits have been and how badly killed. 

All the village boys know our various aeroplanes by name and 
sight. Interest has driven out fear. At the same time they 
regard the distributors of the bombs, especially if the church 
is threatened, as a sort of mad dog that must at all costs be 
destroyed, come what come may. It never so much as occurs 
to them that a homicidal lunatic should not be beaten. They 
know he will. Their belief is something more than faith, It 
is a certainty. In one country place the hole in the ground that 
kept curiosity alive the longest and caused a ploughman to divert 
his furrow was at last shown to be the effect of a shell from a 
German bomber whose plane soon afterwards crashed into an 
elm. Queen Elizabeth’s Oak is not more famous than that elm. 


Good Poisons 


One of the better known gardens for the production of Rock 
Garden plants has been given up largely to the growing of 
Belladonna. Poison is substituted for beauty: such is the influence 
of war, even on gardens Happily the poison in question is to 
be used for medicinal purposes. A neighbouring garden was 
given up during the previous war to that most obviously poisonous 
of plants, the wild henbane. For what reason I do not know, 
but this weed is not now needed, which in this case is a pity, 
for the plant after a complete disappearance for over twenty years 
has surprisingly reappeared. Have the seeds lain dormant all 
this time? A great number of herbs of course are becoming more 
and more precious and are well worth cultivating. The hedges 
and waste places near these two gardens are today conspicuous, 
not with the true belladonna, but with its cousin the woody 
nightshade, whose berries, thought to be peculiarly poisonous by 
the country folk, are a favourite food of the pheasant. On one 
dump the pheasants gorged both on these berries and on the 
equally red fruit of the tomatoes, which had sown themselves 
in quantity in the refuse. 


A Prodigy 

A botanical prodigy, discussed in the latest number of the little 
green quarterly, the Countryman, is represented by that popular 
berry the Logan. A few years ago I heard one of our experts 
in botanical science deny scornfully the common belief that the 
plant was a cross between the blackberry and the raspberry. He 
founded his disbelief on the undoubted fact that the seeds bred 
true ; and it has been a sort of axiom that when two different 
species are crossed, the issue is mulish or impure. It has now 
been proved that the logan was secured by crossing raspberry 
and blackberry ; but that the usual law of heredity is not followed 
in this cross. The inwardness of this strange exception has been 
penetrated, but needs explanation too technical for the general 
public and this exponent. It is enough that a new species, so 
to call it, has been secured in a most un-Darwinian fashion. A 
few other examples have been discovered among garden plants. 


Kindly Fruits 

The popularity of the wild blackberry has perhaps never been 
so manifest as this autumn. The better part of the rural popula- 
tion has been about the hedgerows and has found a most welcome 
It is still a common superstition that it must not 
be gathered later than September. There are fifty or more sorts 
of blackberry and they differ greatly in virtue. To my taste the 
newer cultivated sorts (of which Wilson junior is one of the 
best) hardly equal the wild in savour, but they have a much 
larger proportion of pulp to pip and are as well worth cultivation 
as the logan itself. Since they flower and fruit freely and carry 
a pretty ivy-like leaf, they are quite comely enough to use on 
an ornamental pergola. They have the advantage of needing no 
protection. I have seen a pheasant and a dog eat the berry, but 
in general they are left surprisingly free from attack. 

W. Breach THOMAS. 


harvest. 
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THE EDITOR 


We are anxious not to 
Writers are urged to study the art 


of compression.—Ed., ** The Spectator "’| 


INTERNMENT CAMP LIFE 


Sir,—In view of the widespread concern which has found expression 
in Parliament and the Press regarding the handling of the refugee 
aliens problem, it is felt that the following impressions of some 
aspects of life in an internment camp, recorded by an internee recently 
released, may not be without interest. 

For most of the refugee aliens the sudden internment was a shock 
with inevitable psychological reactions, for the amelioration of which 
it was essential that the workings of the camp should be conducted 
as smoothly as possible. On the first day at the camp it was obvious 
that some kind of organisation among the internees was required 
if this was to be achieved. In a camp of two thousand people it 
was to be expected that from time to time circumstances would arise 
in which consultation with the camp authorities would be necessary. 
For this purpose each of the thirty-four houses chose a housefather. 
The housefathers in turn elected a committee of seven, whose business 
it was to organise the camp life, and to negotiate with the authorities 
required. The committee chose a chairman, called camp 
speaker Members of committee were in charge of the various 
departments of organisation required for billeting, canteen, post, 
education and camp university, welfare, musical life, emigration to 
U.S.A. and elsewhere, medical and dental treatment, &c. 

The committee of seven informed the housefathers of all important 
matters, and they in turn led discussions among the internees at house 
meeting, which usually took place after tea in the dining-rooms. 
Discussion was free and unrestricted. Ihe housefathers conveyed 
the decisions made at these meetings to the committee, who were 
continually aware of feeling in the camp. This closely interlocked 
system proved its efficacy particularly in times of tension, which 
might be expected to arise, e.g., when there was uncertainty regarding 
deportation, and at the actual times when selections were being made 
for transportation. Perhaps the gravest source of unrest lay in the 
long delays in correspondence. Deprived of all contact with the 
outside world via radio and newspapers, waiting for letters induced 
strain which at times became unendurable. Lesser sources of con- 
cern, nevertheless keenly felt, were the inevitable boredom experienced 
consequent on having nothing to do, the confiscation of musical 
were later returned, the lack of facilities for 
This last was to some extent 


when 


instruments, which 
medical and dental treatment, &c. 
mitigated when it became possible to purchase medical and dental 
Funds for this were 


supplies, including the necessary instruments. 
Internees 


forthcoming from a welfare scheme which was inaugurated. 
with means pooled their resources for the benefit of all, including 
the many who were entirely without resources. Funds were raised 
also by the profit from the canteen, the goods for which were purchased 
at wholesale prices, and by a voluntary tax on parcels received from 
outside sources. 

But when all this has been said, it remains that the chief concerns 
were to maintain contact with the world outside the camp, to inform 
the public of the desire of the refugees to do everything in their 
power to assist Great Britain in her struggle against Nazism, and to 
get into touch with the various authorities, churches, refugee organisa- 
tions, &c. Some measure of success was achieved in these aims, and 
it was ultimately possible to discuss matters with visitors, such as 
the Bishop of Chichester, representatives of Bloomsbury House, and 
the Society of Friends. For this it was not possible to be too grateful. 
Nevertheless, much remains to be done. The purpose of this brief 
sketch will have been achieved if it serves to maintain the interest 
which has been shown, and which has proved a source of comfort 
and strength to so many in a time of sore trial—yYours faithfully, 

3 Great Stuart Street, Edinburgh. H. SCHNEIDER. 


THE POLICY OF MUNICH 


Sirn.—Those familiar with the vital facts of British foreign policy 
in the last twenty years will, reading Sir Stanley Reed’s letter in 
last week’s issue of The Spectator, recognise that his ingenious card- 
castle of speculation as to what might have been is founded upon 
an initial misapprehension. Sir Stanley writes as if the initiation of 
the policy of France’s breach of faith with Czecho-Slovakia originated 
with the French Government. M. Leon Blum, former Premier of 
the Republic, and others have revealed that the breach of faith 
was not merely suggested but practically necessitated in the develop- 
ment of the British policy of “no fighting for a country of which 
so little is known.” 

Sir Stanley at this late date appears to be ignorant of the truth 
that that war, had it come then, would not have been simply to 
protect Czecho-Slovakia. It would have been the present war, probably 
on a smaller scale. but for the same cause of world freedom. We 
should then have had more Allies fighting with us and greater 
possibilities of divisions among the Nazis. Si: Stanley is still able 
to write that with certain disadvantages, Britain would have been 
fighting “to keep the Sudeten Germans within Czecho-Slovakia.” 


If anyone of standing wrote so loosely on Indian affairs, how 
would Sir Stanley bring him to book! 

The claim that Mr. Chamberlain procured peace for a year jg 
often described as one which gave us an opportunity for rearmament, 
Possibly Mr. Chamberlain’s statement that he had secured peace in 
our time accounted for the somewhat leisurely fashion in which 
the too long delayed work was undertaken. But the same year 
afforded Herr Hitler a similar opportunity, of which he took advan. 
tage with his usual energy, speed and completeness, to prepare his 
plans for the subjugation and making his preparations at home and 
abroad for carrying those plans into effect. One has seen with what 
catastrophic results. 

Into these and other matters connected with the policy which has 
brought about these results a national inquest must be held. That 
should be at the end of the war. Sir Stanley Reed’s letter would 
suggest it now, for it must provoke discussion of a kind not conducive 
to essential national unity—for misleading statements must be 
countered at once, lest they get a hold that will not be easily loosened, 

When that inquest does take place the British-speaking world wil] 
be staggered by the irresponsibility with which the nationally dictated 
foreign policy was abandoned, its able and experienced conductor 
dismissed, the subsequent conduct of the disastrous policy of appease- 
ment taken over into amateur hands, and persisted in with total 
disregard of warnings as to its inevitable effects—Yours, &c., 

Langdale, Huddersfield. ERNEST Woopnerap 


severely 


‘ 


Sir,—You are urged by Sir Stanley Reed to “ place an embargo on 
cheap sneers at the policy of Munich.” So controversial a policy 
could not fail to draw exaggerated expressions of approval and of dis- 
approval—the one from those who felt that a war in September, 1038, 
would be disastrous, the other from those who felt that there could be no 
bigger disaster than the fallure to fulfil our moral obligations to the 
Czechs. There is much to be said for either view, and a fair judgement 
can hardly be reached until all the relevant documents are published 
But, although what in fact was done may have been right or 
wrong, surely tne self-satisfaction of those who did it deserves con- 
demnation. It may have been necessary for us to present the Czechs 
with a virtual ultimatum, or even to fix the terms of the Munich 
settlement without consulting them, but who can defend Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s claim to have brought “Peace with Honour”? Certainly 
he averted immediate war and obtained a valuable respite for this 
country, but how could the Munich settlement be coupled with the 
word “honour”? To have adopted Disraeli’s cliché of 1878 is to 
have earned from the Czechs an even more bitter comment than that 
of Cambon in 1914, when he said that it would be seen whether the 
word “honour” had been biotted out of the English language.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A. A. MARTINEAt 
Walsham-le-Willows, Suffolk 


INDIA AND THE PRINCES 


S1r,—Two letters on India in your issue of September 6th call for 
reply. Both assume that the Congress represents the great majority 
of the people of India. It does, perhaps, represent the majority, but 
not the great majority. More important, the minorities whom it 
does not represent, particularly the Princes and the Muslims. are 
important and powerful, and have not the least intention of permit- 
ting their views to be overlooked when the future government of 
India comes to be framed. 

The Princes have never shown the least desire for an independent 
India: they are too wise. Indeed, they only agree to Dominion 
status on conditions designed to safeguard their own interests—and 
naturally. On the question as to how far the Congress represents the 
people of India, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, a prominent Hindu Liberal, 
speaking in April, 1939, said: “The Congress Governments have 
alienated the support of the Zemindars, middle-classes and ”—this is 
very remarkable—“ the Hindus: they stand bereft of all moral pres- 
tige, and, if this lasts much longer, there will be grave danger to the 
peace of the United Provinces.” 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League in 
September, 1939, passed a resolution in which, inter alia, it asked 
His Majesty’s Government for an assurance that no declaration 
regarding the question of constitutional advance for India should be 
made without the consent and approval of the All-India Muslim 
League. “And leaders of the Liberals, orthodox Hindus, and depressed 
classes in October, 1939, telegraphing to the Viceroy, said: “ We only 
wish to raise our voice to warn His Excellency not to regard the 
Congress and the Muslim League as representing the whole or even 
the bulk of India.” 

These quotations show that a solution of the problem is noi s¢ 
easy as the writers of the letters referred to suggest. 

C. A H. TOWNSEND 


The Red House, Castletownshend, Co. Cork 
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THE FUTURE OF INDIA 


¢xz.—Canon Davies thinks that the reluctance of the Indian politicians 
; the promised status of equal partnership with the other 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations is due to the feel- 
ing that the only Oriental member of the British Commonwealth 
she would be continually placed in the position either of having 

gainst or to endure policies and actions which are based, 
however unconsciously, upon the tacit assumption of the superiority 
of the European races. This seems to imply that the British Common- 
wealth of Nations is on the pattern of the United States of America. 
Actually, however, in the British Commonwealth, each nation is 
independent as regards its policies and the conduct of its own affairs, 
that there is really no ground for such a feeling as Canon Davies 
refers to. The Indian politicians are well versed in law and must 
know this very well, and that independence is quite compatible with 
and, indeed, can only in this way be considered 


to accept 


to protest 


$9 


Dominion status, 


secure 

What keeps the British Commonwealth of Nations together is really 
a spiritual bond consisting mainly of an inherited or acquired com- 
munity of ideals of social structure and of freedom of thought, speech 
and personal conduct, together with the consciousness that only in 
such union can these be adequately secured. That India is whole- 
heartedly with us in detestation of Hitlerism and all that stands for 
is just another sign that she has politically grown up and is so far 
prepared to take her place as yet another Dominion within the British 
Nations. What the Indian politicians do want is 
Dominion status now or (with the more moderate) within some fixed 
term. ‘They find it difficult to take the viewpoint of the paramount 
Power with its responsibility for safeguarding the rights of all in a 


Commonwealth of 


country so sadly divided within itself 

There can be no doubt that suspicion British 
also from the other cause to which Canon Davies alludes. 
deep resentment in India at the tacit assumption of the superiority 
of the European races which underlies the treatment of the coloured 
races in South Africa and the exclusion of them from Australia, and 
it is to be feared that this resentment is kept very much alive by the 
attitude of only too many Europeans in their intercourse with Indians. 
The primitive instinct of distrust and dislike of the foreign stranger 
becomes strangely intensified when differences of colour come also 
in question. To get rid of this relie¢ of barbarism takes a good deal of 
culture as weil as the practical application of Christian ethics. 

In India itself there has been a wonderful improvement 
respect during the last thirty years, but not a few of the 
politicians of India have had in their own experience or in that of 
their intimate friends something to explain their distrust of the 
intentions of Government and their hesitation to throw their full 
weight behind the Empire’s effort—I am, yours faithfully, 

M. B. C., 


intentions arises 
There is 


of 


in this 
leading 


THE ARMY’S PART 


Many will strongly agree with you in your attitude to a Conti- 
idventure on a large scale. Our weakness so far has not been 
on the defensive, but unwarranted attempts at taking the 
offensive. The Norwegian escapade was an instance. So was the 
attack through Belgium. It was even stated that at one time the 
War Cabinet were prepared to send troops to Finland, a rather dis- 
turbing reflection, when one realises the almost inevitable extermina- 
tion of any British army sent there: Mesopotamia plus Gallipoli in 
one 

The offensive must, and will, be taken no doubt, at the right time 


Sik, 
nental 


reliance 


and place, and in superior numbers. But offensive as such is as 
stupid as defensive as such, as witness Passchendaele, for example, 
of evil memory.—I am, &c., Scots READER. 


Edinburgh 


AN ANZAC ON ENGLAND 


While not wishing to defend this country in its many obvious 
cannot help, as an Englishman and host of our brave 
wishing Mr. Sydney Melbourne had brought the faculty 
of understanding along with his critical and enquiring mind. 

We are ashamed of our slums. And of our dirt. But I wonder 
if they would have seemed so fantastically bad to Mr. Melbourne 
if he had seen every single slum and tenement and broken-down 
home in Australia lumped together in one not very spacious area. 
If he had, well, then he would have something approaching a 
proper basis for comparison between Australia and London or the 
Midlands. 

We know the “Tommy” is underpaid. But does Mr. Melbourne 
realise that we people of Britain have to bear extraordinarily heavy 
expenses in the fighting of this war? We appreciate all that the brave 
new world is doing to help us, but we cannot forget that almost the 
entire expense of the economic war, the sea war and the air war 
has to be paid for by us. Britain, with its 42,000,000 people, is 
already finding as much money for this war as Germany, with its 
80,0 


Sir, 
errors, I 
Anzacs, 


000 people. 


Mr. Melbourne looks in vain for the man who will rebuild this 
dirty, crowded, slack. verminous, inefficient Britain that his critical 
and enquiring mind shows him. That is because he is looking for 
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one man, for some commanding figure, some leader. He should just 
look around him. Those courageous victims of bombardment, those 
underpaid “Tommies,” those perpetual-motion munition workers, 


those young men, those young women, he can see all about him and 
for whom he has spared a word of praise—they are the people who 


will rebuild the nation in the years to come. If Mr. Melbourne 
hasn’t noticed the change that has come over the hitherto com- 
placent, conservative, tolerant, easy-going Englishman in_ recent 


months he has missed the most significant thing that has happened 
in the course of this war.—Yours faithfully, DouGLAS LONDON. 
Clock House Mead, Oxshott, Surrey. 


RESTRICTIONS ON ALLIES 


Str,—I am a Pole. I came here two years ago to learn English. I 
passed Matriculation and I shall join the Forces as soon as I am old 
to do I am thoroughly loyal to this country and our 
cause. I would readily give my life for England. It is a wonderful 
country and I love it with all my heart. 

Why, then, it I want to ride a bicycle in order ro save “bus fares, have 
Why am I cross-examined? “ What do you 
need your bicycle for?” and “ Where do you want to go with it?” 
and “ What &c Am I a spy? Do the police consider or 
suspect every Ally of spying? ‘There are many thousand aliens here, 
our Allies, who have lost their families, their properties, in our cause, 
people who have after all that lost their desire for living. The only 
thing that makes them live on, the only spark of hope in them, is our 
And these people are subjected to registrations, 
By 


enough so. 


I to write applications? 


for?” 


ultimate victory. 
curfews, restrictions, restrictions imposed on them by whom? 
the people who make up their last hope. 

Sir, this is a free country, a country that, I repeat, I have learned 
only an Englishman can love. I agree, I am not im- 
prisoned. Neither am I likely to be imprisoned. But the Germans 
are not imprisoned either, and who, except the maniac with the 
moustache, would consider the Germans a free people? When the 
Home Guard was started, I was one of the first to volunteer. It is 
true they were very nice, courteous to me, but they did not take 
me—alien. A few months ago all alien A.R.P. workers were dis- 
missed. I have a few friends, Allies, who had to give up their A.R.P. 
services. Why are we treated like this? Why is it not understood 
that we, to quote a high naval officer who spoke to us through the 
B.B.C., “are all in one ship”? Or to quote Mr. Wedgwood’s 
words in the House of Commons on August 22nd: “. . . it is out of 
date to talk of aliens. The only aliens are people who believe in 
the Nazi form of religion .” This is a war of ideas, ours is the 
idea of freedom and democracy, of free speech, the German idea is 
dictatorship. 

I should be glad if you would let your readers know about our 
position ; maybe this will help us to do our bit before joining the 
Army.—Yours faithfully, SILWIAN SAPFIR. 

83 Wentworth Road, Golders Green, London, N.W. 11. 


to love as 


SCOTTISH INTELLIGENCE 


S1r.—Colonel Lorimer’s letter induces me to ask whether any of your 
readers can tell me the authentic version of the saying about the 
Scottish intelligence, commonly given in the form perfervidum 
ingenium Scotorum? I have read somewhere that the adjective is 
really praefervidum, meaning, as I suppose, always ready to boil over 
even when there is no occasion. G. M. YOuNG. 
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Disaster and Recovery 


Road to Disaster. 
12s. 6d.) 


By Ernst Klein. (George Allen and Unwin. 


HERR KLEIN holds an honoured name among Continental 
journalists. Austrian by nationality, he served under that great 
editor, “ Old Benedikt,” of Vienna ; like so many of his country- 
men, he sought his fortune in Berlin, and from January, 1920, 
until August, 1935, when he was expelled by the Nazis, he was 
the correspondent of the Basler Nachrichten in that city. His 
despatches, particularly during the first two years of the Third 
Keich, were among the best informed of all the foreign 
correspondents. 

To Herr Ernst Klein the first important landmark along the 
road leading to the European War was the revolt of the Young 
Turks at Monastir on July 23rd, 1908. From then onwards 
through the pre-1914 confusion in the Balkans, the failure of 
the Peace Treaties to stabilise the Continent end the growth of 
Nazism, the author traces the course of events through his own 
personal experiences, especially in German-speaking countries. 
The road to disaster is lined on either side by the victims 
of Pan-Germanism and Pan-Slavism, as far as this author is 
concerned. It is the struggle between these two forces which has 
been mainly responsible for what has happened. He is equally 
opposed to both, but one does feel that he might have gone more 
deeply into the reasons which led the Slav peoples of the former 
Austria-Hungary to look to Moscow for help. He admits that 
the former empire, “ more than half of whose inhabitants were 
Slavs, had no Austro-Slav idea to set against Russian Pan- 
Slavism,” but he does not trace the course of events back to 
the Ausgleich of 1867 which established the “ divide and rule” 
policy for the Austrians and Magyars within the Empire. It is 
also extremely doubtful whether the fumblings after a “ trialistic ” 
system which are associated with the name of the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand would ever have been practically realised against 
the opposition of Berlin and Budapest. 

Herr Klein lived through the Weimar Republic, and his 
enthusiasm for Stresemann and his policy is self-evident. He 
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interprets the German statesman as a monarchist favouring q 
“popular imperialism ” (Volkskaisertum) which “in its ground. 
work would be more democratic than the English constitutional 
monarchy.” National Socialism in its present shape is seen as 
the work of Hitler and his associates, though it is “in essence 
nothing but a resurrection of the old Prussian Pan-Germanism 
which had the subjugation of foreign peoples in its programme.” 
His hatred and contempt of Hitlerism is everywhere apparent, 
particularly because Hitler destroyed “not only material, but 
also irreplaceable moral and ethical values. He made German 
youth what it is today ” But Herr Klein is not content 
merely to look, back on the road of disaster. He also looks 
forward and offers a solution which would reduce Prussia to its 
size and influence before Frederick the Great’s aggressions, 
According to this plan, there would be no dismemberment of 
the Reich as often advocated in certain foreign quarters. But 
Prussia would be destroyed within the Reich through the 
restoration of their: local freedom to the various kingdoms, 
cGuchies, free cities, &c., such as Hanover, Saxony, Westphalia, 
of which a “blood and iron” policy had robbed them in the 
past 15° years. This new Germany would have Weimar, not 
Berlin, its capital. 

As for South-East Europe, Herr Klein would join the Danubian 
and Balkan States together in a free association “without the 
participation of any of the European Great Powers. Then they 
will form a Great Power themselves strong enough to withstand 
successfully any aggressor.” To these States would also be 
added Prussia and Austrian Silesia, excluded from the new 
Germany and giving added strength to the new Danubian Con- 
federation. With his love of the monarchy and his emphasis 
upon the importance of the future role of Vienna and Austria, 
the author would certainly not be averse to seeing this all under 
a Habsburg once more. But whether the majority of the peoples 
of the countries concerned would be so enthusiastic about a 
Habsburg ruler is doubtful. Rogert Powe Lt. 


An Afghan History 


of Afghanistan. 
2 vols. 50s.) 


A History By Brig.-Gen. Sir Percy Sykes. 

(Macmillan. F 
Wir the transformation of Kabul in less than a generation from 
a forbidden city into the capital of a modern State, a comprehen- 
sive History of Afghanistan has been obviously overdue. Sir 
Percy Sykes has now embodied it in two imposing volumes of 
a stately exterior befitting his theme. 

The work is a monument of industry. Much of Afghan 
history is so confused that it would take a Gibbon to mould it 
into readable shape. But Sir Percy faces his task undismayed. 
Indeed, he seems to revel in making it more difficult than need 
be by harking back unnumbered years to prehistoric Egypt, to 
the Elamites and proto-Sumerians, to Ur and Mohenjo-Daro, 
As he slowly draws nearer to his theme, he brings his classical 
learning effectively into play. It is typical of his thoroughness 
that he includes a paragraph on “The Assassination of Caesar,” 
and supports it with a convenient footnote giving a translation 
of Veni, Vidi, Vici. 

When he at last gets to grips with Afghanistan itself, perhaps 
the most valuable chapters are those in which he has been able 
to work on first-hand material. He makes good use of Abdur 
Rahman’s so-called Autobiography, that fascinating hotchpotch 
of reminiscences and statecraft which the greatest of the Amiurs 
dictated to his secretary. He has been able to turn to Sit 
Louis Dane for sidelights on his Mission to Kabul,. which 
culminated in a Treaty which Curzon (always unhappy in his 
dealings with Afghanistan) thought so bad, and which after- 
events proved so good. His account of Amir Habibulla Khan’s 
visit to India, which did much to cement the Treaty, 1s 
enlivened by touches from Sir Henry MacMahon, the man 
chiefly responsible for its success. Yet one could have wished 
for quotations from Sir Henry’s diary itself: thirty years ago 
at any rate it made splendid reading. To another diary compiled 
in the British Legation during the rebellion of 1928-1929 Sit 
Percy does not seem to have had access. A pity: written simply 
and modestly, it is a story of great-hearted gallantry. 

But it is still too early perhaps to give these living documents 
to the world. Indeed, in dealing with the eventful history of the 
last few years Sir Percy has often to tread warily and to deny 
himself much material that might have brightened his pages. 
But no harm would have been done had he found room for 4 
very early and dramatic instance of leaflet warfare. Within 4 
few hours of Amanulla Khan’s attack on India one of our aero- 
planes surmounted the snow-capped passes—no smal] feat in 
those days—and dropped leaflets over Kabul,. calling on “ the 
brave and honest Afghan” to dissociate himself from his reck- 
less Amir. Sir Percy rightly scouts the idea that when the Amit 


sued for peace we should have forced our way onwards and 
As he shrewdly points out, it might 


dictated our terms in Kabul. 
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Sea Power : T.124., 
Bs. Gd. 


writer on 


Large Cr. 8vo. 


A well-known naval 


aflairs, now serving, discusses with 


real insight the principles of de- 


fence of Great Britain and the 
Empire, showing from historical 
examples what is our true strategy 
when face to face with continental 


adventurers. 


Men Against the 
Sky ; 

WINIFRED GALBRAITH. 
10s. Gd. 


Miss Galbraith has lived for vears 


Large Cr. 8vo. 


in China and knows the people 


intimately and loves them. She 


shows in her stories the impact of 


total war on ordinary people, and 
proves that life is stronger than 
She makes the 
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To be published on 4th October 
THE GEORGICS 
OF VIRGIL 
A New Verse Translation by 
Cc. DAY LEWIS 


The Georgics have always had a peculiar fascination for 





Englishmen. Written as a practical treatise on agriculture, vine- 


yards and forestry, stock-breeding and bee-keeping, both its 
subject and its incidental beauties appeal strongly to the 
Englishman’s love of the land, the chase and domestic animals. 
Mr. Day Lewis’s new translation is intended not only for the 


classical scholar but for the ordinary reader ; it is line for line, 


literal, written in the contemporary idiom, and it endeavours to 
render explicit through the text many of the classical allusions 
which would otherwise be obscure to the layman. The metre 


employed is a six-beat line, as in the original; but certain 


liberties are taken with this metre in order to avoid the monotony 
number of passages from the 


of the 
translation have already appeared in various periodicals, and 


English hexameter. A 


Cyril Connolly has referred to them as ‘ Day Lewis’s delicate 


handling of traditional material in his translations of the 


Georgics into a colloquial, yet rarefied and poetical English.’ 
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FICTION 


The Twenty-Fifth Hour: HERBERT BEsT. Ss. 
‘* Several hands have tackled the theme, but none with 


ane 


brilliantly thoughtful and exciting fantasy : the invention swift and logical, the detail precise and 


The eclipse through war of civilisation. 
the combined imaginative resource and breadth of philosophy that Mr. Best exhibits . 


superbly imagined.” —The Times Literary Supplement. 


RACHEL FERGUSON. 


Second Impression. 


A Footman for the Peaeoceck : o 
Se 


“It will give great and general pleasure ...the work of one richly observant and greatly 


endowed with humour .. . its admirers will admire it tumultuously.””—Observer. 


The Pool of Vishnu: L. H. MYERS. Second Impression. 98. Gd. 


“In certain respects, the most important book that Mr. Myers has written... its great 
achievement is its determined and unembarrassed statement of positive values, free from 
defensive sophistication and free from the subtler defensive technique of melancholy resignation.” 


Scrutiny. 











JONATHAN CAPE, 30. Bediord Square, LONDON. 
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Afghanistan’s disintegration. And the verdict of 
after-events is on Sir Percy’s side. Good-neighbourliness with a 
strong, united, independent Afghanistan is not only a cardinal 
element in British policy, it is a guarantee for peace in Central 
Asia. 

Sir Percy’s list of authorities is so long—even Euripides and 
Omar Khayyam find a place in it, by the by—that one marvels 
that even so indefatigable a traveller should have had the stamina 
to trudge through them all. But there is one curious omission: 
Afghanistan, Leipzig, 1924, a mighty tome compiled by that 
intrepid swashbuckler Oskar von Niedermeyer, of whose daring 
trek to Kabul in the Great War Sir Percy has much to say. It 
is written in turgid German, but it gives a peep behind the 
scenes in Kabul which at the time we should have been very 
glad to share. Sir Percy’s illustrations are well-chosen ; his maps 
first-class. A copious index makes his 800-odd pages a useful 
book of reference. Denys Bray. 


The League Idea 


By Leonard Woolf. 


have meant 


The War for Peace. (Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 


I REGRET that the notice of this important book has been delayed 
by the presence of a time bomb outside St. Paul’s. Now that the 
infernal machine has been so gallantly removed it is not too 
late, I hope to commend The War for Peace to all those who 
have leisure to think about the world after the war. The thesis 
of the book is a general defence of the League idea, together 
with an analysis of the causes of the League’s failure. It is 
perhaps hardly necessary to say that Mr. Woolf writes well, but 
we ought to be grateful when we find sanity with a “ punch.” 
Mr. Woolf deals faithfully with the so-called “realists” who 
deride all schemes for a permanently peaceful international 
system as sentimental idealism, and his criticism of the conception 
of “ national interests ” is specially valuable. All defenders of the 
idea of the League have to face the fact that it has been in 
practice a disastrous failure, and Mr. Woolf does not shirk the 
issue. Fundamentally the League failed because “ the psychology 
of co-operation was weak or absent ”, and this lack of psychological 
—or as I should prefer to say “ spiritual "—preparation would be 
still more fatal to a Federal system, which would be unworkable 
unless the social and political ideas of the federated nations were 
in agreement. Concerning the possible emergence of a sufficiently 
powerful “psychology of co-operation” Mr. Woolf writes with 
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restrained optimism. The way of reason is open, but who would 
dare to predict that mankind at last will choose it with Sufficient 
clear-sightedness and determination? The forces of irrationalism, 
are strong and have invaded the intellectual sphere so that even 
the intellectuals have need of renewed faith in reason. To the 
Christian, who sees in the war one more symptom of the Spiritual 
and moral disintegration of civilisation, it will occur that there js 
a deeper cause at work than psychological tendencies—the absence 
of any commonly accepted scale of values or generally agreed 
belief on the nature of man. However this may be, we may qj] 
agree with Mr. Woolf’s conclusion. “If the international goverp. 
ment which our society demands is not established on a demo- 
cratic and socialistic basis by free national communities, it may 
be established in the form of slave empires by dictators.” We 
must assume, however, that the “socialism” here referred to js 
radically different from any extant examples, as indeed Mr. Woolf 
would be the first to insist. W. R. MaAtrtuHews, 


Nameless Deeds 
Murder z the Submarine Zone. By Carter Dickson. (Heinemann, 
Remove the Bodies. By Elizabeth Ferrars. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
A esd Widens a Name. By Dorothy Bowers. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 8s. 3d.) 


Murder at Lilac Cottage. By John Rhode. (Crime Club. 8s. 

The Chief Witness. By Herbert Adams. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d. 

The Opera House Murders. By Dan Billany. (Faber and Faber, 

7s. 6d.) 

THE ingenious Mr. Carter Dickson deserves well of his public, 
His settings are often unusual, his characters always lively, with 
that touch of caricature which the detective fantasy demands. 
Moreover, he is an adept at dirty tricks. The action of his new 
novel takes place upon a liner sailing from America to England 
during the early months of the war, unconvoyed, with a cargo 
of munitions. This explosive atmosphere is heightened by the 
mystery of the passenger-list, which contains only eight names 
though it is known that there is a ninth passenger aboard, 
Murder duly takes place, followed by alarums and excursions 
which may or may not be connected with lurking U-boats. Mr. 
Dickson keeps us on the jump throughout: he also propounds 
and answers an entirely novel conundrum—*“ When is a finger- 
print not a fingerprint? ” 

It is no reflection on Mr. Dickson’s skill that Miss Ferrars 
walks off with the honours. Her first novel, Give a Corpse a 
Bad Name, had brilliant promise. Her second is so good that 
I feel safe in putting down her name as one of the detective 
novelists—they are not more than eight—whose forthcoming 
books I can always look forward to with the assurance of special 
enjoyment. In Remove the Bodies her forte of characterisation 
through dialogue is seen to particular advantage. The victim 
in detection novels is commonly no more than an unpopular or 
unconsidered body—a formal hypothesis for an argument in 
crime. But Miss Ferrars makes her Lou Capell an ordinary, 
silly, appealing girl, so alive even when she is dead that her story 
becomes a great deal more than an intelligence-teaser. Not that 
it is deficient in the conventional virtues of the detective plot: the 
plot is admirably controlled, full of surprises, deveioping naturally 
and easily, and sustaining its excitement without artificial 
injections. 

Miss Bowers is another writer of skill and animat:on. A Deed 
Without a Name is not so convincing in background or tidy in 
construction as her Postscript to Poison: the red herrings are 
manipulated, rather than proceeding under their own steam ; but 
here again the victim’s psychology has been carefully studied and 
is essential to the development of the plot. Archy Mitfold 1s 
an introspective, self-dramatising young man who keeps a diary: 
he has stumbled upon the secret of the disappearance of an 
American millionaire, and this diary becomes his doom. Not till 
we realise why he is always drawing little pictures of the Spotted 
Crake do we perceive the identity of his murderer. 

Murder at Lilac Cottage can be recommended only to those 
who like the detection novel in which logic, rather than passion, 
spins the plot. Mr. Rhode is a master of the booby-trap, the 
murder at a distance: so much so that, in his books, we «uto- 
matically suspect anyone who is proved not to have been upon 
the scene of the crime. Murder at Lilac Cottage presents 
Inspector Waghorn and the forbidding Professor Priestley with 
the murder of a mysterious and much gossiped-about young man 
in a country village. To the reader it gives a sound plot and 4 
useful hint about How to Grow One’s Own Drugs. The motive 
is unconvincing: at any rate, I myself would never murder 4 
blackmailer till he had begun to blackmail me. 

The Chief Witness is quite one of Mr. Adams’ best tales. 
The characterisation is keener and more varied than this writer 
usually gives us: the plot, which concerns two brothers who have 
apparently committed suicide at the same moment in the same 
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way in two different houses, arouses our curiosity at once. There 
is none of that tedious repetition and quartering of the ground 
which enables some of the older school of detection writers to 
last the distance. The Opera House Murders, a first novel, is 
designed to the formula of “a thrill on every page,” and very 
nearly brings it off—that is, if you are prepared to have your 
feelings thoroughly harrowed and enjoy free fights where nothing 
is barred. There is more to this novel, however, than the rough 
stuff: the dialogue has a certain zip, and the thrills avoid 
monotony. NICHOLAS BLAKE. 


Mountain Chronicles Continued 


Helvellyn to Himalaya. (Chatto and 
Windus. 18s.) 


My Alpine Album. By F. S. Smythe. A. and C. Black. 


AMONG climbers Mr. Chapman has the reputation of being a 
bit cracked; his decisions are sudden, and once they are made 
he throws himself at his objective with a desperate determination 
that nothing less than his own skill and endurance could justify. 
Certainly, in spite of his well-meaning attempts to find a steady 
occupation and to subordinate exploration and mountaineering 
to it, his biography, as he records it in this book, seems to describe 
not so much a life as the wild and erratic career of a rapidly 
projected ball ricochetting round a bagatelle board. Readers of 
Northern Lights and Lhasa: The Holy City know that Mr. 
Chapman can write well; and although he explains that the war 
prevented him from revising his manuscript, there is very little 
to complain about in the present book. There are stories of 
climbing at home and in the Alps (including his motor-bike 
smash at §0 m.p.h. on his way back from the Meije: “ I managed 
to catch the boat at Havre that night”), then expeditions to 
Iceland and Greenland, and attempts on Simvu (unsuccessful), 
Chomolhari and other Himalayan peaks. The six horrible days 
of his descent from Chomolhari (24,000 feet), with the porter 
Pasang dazed and exhausted, are particularly well told: perhaps 
the record of his vivid dreams in the tiny sodden tent on that 
immense crevassed ice-slope are more revealing than the details 
of the climb itself. General Bruce was not far wrong in calling 
that descent the Eighth Wonder of the World. 

But Mr. Chapman has eyes for other things than ice and 
rock: his book is crammed with deep-purple primula Royalei, 
saffron rhododendrons, azalea and blue poppies; burrhal, marmots, 
mouse-hares and invisible snow-leopards scamper across his 
pages; and the air is thick with lammergeiers, horned larks, snow- 
cock, rose-finches and Tibetan redstarts. As for the villages, 
they are “dirt, dirt, grease, smoke, misery, but good mutton,” as 
Thomas Manning said when he looked in at Phari in 1811. Mr. 
Chapman is a careful chronicler (but the Inaccessible Pinnacle is 
on Sgurr Dearg, not Sgurr nan Gillean), he has written a 
thoroughly good book of its kind, and his illustrations are 
numerous, varied and often dramatic. 

Mr. Smythe’s Alpine Album is the fourth of his picture-books, 
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and it is his third publication this year. The pictures (some g 
which have appeared in his other books) range from the Grog 
Glockner to Mont Blanc, and from winter scenes near Zermat 
to the clean simplicity of Swiss domestic architecture. There js a 
general introduction headed “The Alpine Year,” and there ar. 
notes on each picture. “This is all I know about Bern without 
looking it up,” implies a neat criticism of some other books 
Perhaps Mr. Smythe’s American friend was not the first to say 
that he would stick to terra firma in future, “more firmer ang 
less terror,” but on the whole Mr. Smythe avoids chestnuts and 
clichés, and his book is a good substitute for Blodig’s Alping 
Calendar, MICHAEL Roberts, 


A Stoneworker’s Story 


Purbeck Shop. By Eric Benfield. (Cambridge University Press, 


12s. 6d.) 
THE Cambridge University Press has a happy knack of djs. 
covering the articulate country craftsman. To those two 


admirable biographies, The Wheelwright’s Shop and The Village 
Carpenter, sturdy and seasoned as the timbers they described, 
is now added Mr. Benfield’s short but sound history of Purbeck 
Isle, its marble, and the men who quarried it. Purbeck stone, 
less famous than Portland but, with subtle differences, very closely 
resembling it, is no longer quarried on a large scale; the 
Victorians for some reason regarded it with prejudice, and wha 
Professor A. E. Richardson calls in his introduction “ architects 
(who) can produce new fashions like conjurers out of a bag” 
appear to have little use for it. Westminster Abbey, however, 
contains Purbeck ; Salisbury, Exeter, Chichester and Winchester 
all contain “examples of its delicate workings”; it graces the 
Galilee Porch at Ely; from the thirteenth to the middle 
fourteenth century it added distinction to many aspects of 
interior ecclesiastical architecture. Since then Portland has for 
general use superseded Purbeck ; yet “there is more ‘ Portland’ 
stone in Purbeck than in Portland itself,’ Mr. Benfield says, 
“Bed for bed the seams are the same, and side by side ina 
building only an expert could tell one from the other, but for 
some reason stone that is dug in Portland is far kinder to work.” 
Out of this slight unkindliness of character, the tendency for the 
stone to bruise under the careless chisel, have arisen prejudices 
that the present age of concrete and architectural sloppiness has 
only deepened. The results are the silent quarries on Purbeck 
Isle and the empty quays of Swanage Bay. 

All histories of dying or forgotten crafts have about them a 
touch of sadness, and it is very true of Mr. Benfield’s book. 
Behind Purbeck stone stands what is left of a race of Purbeck 
men: craftsmen of splendid independence who sang at their 
work, who had their own Stoneworkers Company, with sternly 
guarded traditions and privileges, meetings for the hammering out 
of disputes and an annual beer-and-skittles each Shrove Tuesday 
at the town hall of Corfe Castle. It is a hard and significant 
commentary on our time that these men now live by quarrying 
stone not for cathedral interiors or the staircases of public 
buildings or even for the gutters of by-passes, but for ornamental 
bird-baths sold on a basis of a shilling an inch. These men, 
as much as the stone itself, form the backbone of Mr. Benfield’s 
excellent little book, and “the world,” as he remarks, “ will be 
the loser when the Purbeck quarryman no longer stands ina 
direct line with those first men who won their Charter.” 


H. E. BArtEs. 
New Novels 


Sergeant Lamb of the Ninth. (Methuen. 
8s. 6d.) 

Hamlet. By William Faulkner. 
Lucton’s Freedom. By Francis Brett Young. 


9s. 6d. 


By Robert Graves. 


The 
Mr. 


(Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d.) 
(Heinemann. 


Sergeant Lamb should be put into every school library and 
read by every boy or girl learning about the American War of 
Independence: and to say this is not in the least to disparage 
its value or attraction for the older reader. This excellent novel 
is based on the rare Memoirs of R. Lamb, published in Dublin 
in 1809 and 1811; Mr. Graves has supplemented it with details 
and events from other contemporary records, and can promise 
his readers that he has “nowhere wilfully falsified geography, 
chronology or character, and that the information contained in 
it is accurate enough to add without discount to their general 
stock of history.” 

Sergeant Lamb joined the Ninth Foot in Ireland, and _ after 
some years of service in Waterford, Belfast and Dublin, he 
embarked with his regiment for Canada in 1776 to defend Quebec 
against the American colonists, who had already taken Montreal. 
It arrived to find that the Americans had been repulsed from 
Quebec: and the rest of the book describes the British Army’s 
success in driving the invaders out of Canada, their failure, once 
the pursuit was carried on to American territory, to join forces 
with the British troops operating from New York, and their final 
capitulation at Saratoga. In the course of the story—which °s 
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324 THE SPECTATOR, 
diversified by Lamb’s strange and romantic personal adventures— 
we learn a great deal about the administration of Canada, condi- 
tions of service of mercenary troops, the life of private soldiers 
and the wives who marched with them, the causes of the revolt. 
But, as in Hardy’s Napoleonic War novels, the historical back- 
ground is vivid and memorable because it is presented not as 
information, but as one man’s experience. Sergeant Lamb 
describes himself as “of an inquiring turn of mind”; he likes 
to get at the root of the matter, whether it be the grievances of 
the colonists, the laws of Canada or the rules of lacrosse. We 
are not just flatly to!d that General Carleton’s administration 
was humane and sensible: instead we see, with Sergeant Lamb, 
how reverently and respectfully Protestant British soldiers satute 
a Catholic procession in the streets of Quebec. 

Lamb had considerable sympathy with the grievances and 
aims of the colonists, but this feeling did not at all conflict 
with his loyalty to his King and regiment. He was tricked by 
a 1ecruiting-sergeant into joining the Army in Dublin, but once 
in, he made it his profession, and took every chance to improve 
himself in it—spending, for instance, two months as a member 
of an Indian tribe in order to learn something of forest warfare. 
He mnykes interesting observations on the disciptine of the 
American Army. Like all revolutionary armies, they had great 
suspicions of the gentry who fought on their side, even of 
Washington: “If he had his will he wou!d put only gentlemen 
in command of us,” an American prisoner told Lamb. But 
“our captains and lieutenants arz voted for by a show of hands. 
They are pretty respectable tradesmen—such as hatters, butchers, 
tanners, shoemakers if they do not please us we do not 
obey, but we bid them hook it off in nation quick time.” Lamb 
didn’t think this made for efficiency, and he was often critical 
of the amateurishness of the American Army; but he didn’t, 
like some British soldiers, despise them for not fighting the war 
on sound European principles, and recognised the superiority 
of their guerilla tactics in the wild wooded country round Lake 
George and Lake Champlain. 

Mr. Faulkner has an unusual gift for presenting an :diot’s view 
of the world, though it is puzzling why, after doing it so 
exhaustively in The Sound and the Fury he still goes on. In 
The Hamlet he almost succeeds in parodying himself, by describ- 
ing an idiot’s devotion to a cow. This is one of a number of 
loosely connected scenes and incidents of life in a Kentucky 
village at the end of last century. A number of Faulkner figures 
reappear, especially members of the Snopes family, and the book 
as a whole is the familiar Faulkner mixture of country quarrels 
and intrigues, sexual peculiarities and scenes of physical brutality. 
He describes the village with all his usual ability—the men 
lounging about on the gallery of the store, the itinerant sewing- 
machine salesman persuading a suspicious farmer to take one 
and pay for it out of the next cotton harvest. But it is a drab 
and gloomy scene on which Mr. Faulkner deploys his talents. 
The only pleasure that the Snopeses and other inhabitants of 
Frenchman’s Bend ever seem to get is out of doing someone 
down, over a rent contract, or an I.0.U., or the sale of a horse. 
They show no family affection and no charity—the idiot’s feeling 
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for his cow may be intended as a contrast to the inhumanity g 
the rest, but it is a beastly world if people have to be quarter. 
witted to be kind. Their terrifying Puritan individualism is 
summed up in “ Man must sweat or have not.” Yet the pictur 
is boring rather than moving or shocking, because there js my 
contrast, no other standard to judge it by, as there is, for instang 
in the novels of Jean Giono, who has described a similarly 
brutish life among the peasants of France. 4 
In Mr. Lucton’s Freedom, Mr. Brett Young provides a gow 
novel on a familiar theme, the successful but bored busines. 
man who breaks away at sixty and at last “begins to liye” 
A lucky car accident gives Mr. Lucton his chance to cut loog 
from his tiresome family in North Bromwich and live the simple 
life on the borders of Wales. Mr. Brett Young does it all very 
easily and agreeably, with plenty of lavender sheets, magnificen 
rounds of beef, draughts of newly-tapped perry, ice-cold butter 
and other country pleasures in which Mr. Lucton finds mor 
delight than in the black and rose bathroom and other luxuries 
of his North Bromwich home. And he gets a satisfaction he 
never knew in his business out of jobs like haymaking, tinkering 
up an o!d car and painting the house of two maiden ladies who 
have been kind to him. It is all very soothing except whe 
Mr. Brett Young raises larger issues. As scon as Mr. Luctop 
begins to question the value of his material success or “ think 
things out for himself,” we begin to see him not as the harmless 
hero of a picaresque novel, but as a soft-headed silly, who ha 
never reatly faced the problems of his own life or the society 
he works in, and who has himself largely to blame if his existence 
seems pointless, his wife behaves like half her age, and hi 
children are callous, snobbish, greedy and rude. 
JANET ADAM SMITH. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


EveEN in these days, it seems, Mr. Keynes’s powers of per- 
suasion are not altogether lost on the gilt-edged market. | 
would certainly be hard to explain Tuesday’s sudden rise in 
gilt-edged prices without giving Mr. Keynes’s broadcast review 
of our finances most of the credit. When a critic who ha 
displayed an acute awareness of the inflation danger ever since 
war broke out insists that this risk is being greatly exagger- 
ated, the market has felt, quite justifiably, that it can push one 
of its fears a little further into the back of its mind. Nobody, 
least of all Mr. Keynes, would wish to minimise the need w 
increase the rate of saving and to cut down private spending 
a good deal further, but it is as well that we should recognis 
that inflation is not in the saddle and need not be allowed to 
get there if everybody behaves. 

With War Loan at a new 1940 peak of 1013, the stock 
markets can justly claim to have given the right reply to the 
air blitzkrieg. Buying is not very heavy, and it comes chiefly 
from the banks, but it is obvious from the respoasiveness o 
prices that selling is practically non-existent. Much the same 
story can be told of the speculative groups. Despite the air 
raid damage risk, prices of industrial equities are holding up 
well simply because investors have made up their minds 10 
see things through. It is already clear that the blitzkrieg i 
not going to have much success in denting the investment 
front. 

THE CHANCELLOR FLOUTED 

I hold no brief for high-handed officialdom, even in th 
stress of war conditions, but my sympathies are with th 
Treasury in their brush with the board of Great Boulder 
Proprietary Gold Mines. Here is a company with a good cas 
for special relief from dual taxation. Mr. Claude de Bernales, 
the chairman and managing director, has been in touch with 
the Treasury on the matter, and so far his case, like that d 
many other companies, has not been dealt with. Thereupon, 
Mr. Bernales formulates a scheme for transferring the com 
pany’s domicile to Australia, and actually steam-rollers it 
through an extraordinary meeting in face of a specific request 
from Sir Kingsley Wood that the plan should be dropped. _ 

Even if the company has a cast-iron case for tax relief ths 
is surely not the best way to press it. There are speci 
factors, however, which make the Chancellor’s action entirely 
defensible. About two months ago Mr. de Bernales received 
from the Board of Trade the full text of Sir William McLir 
tock’s report on his group of companies, excluding Great 
Boulder Proprietary, which was the subject of a special inquity 
So far, the shareholders of the companies concerned have beet 


(Continued on page 326° 
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tiny veins in the eyeball. The very act of douching 
the eyes isa relief in itself, and the soothing and 
tonic effect of using Optrex spreads itself immediately 
to the whole system. An eye bath with Optrex 
takes only a minute, and in addition to relieving 
ocular congestion, it guards your eyes against irri- 
tation, redness, watering and infection. It makes 
you feel better and look better—and it safeguards 
your sight, 
Doctors and Opticians everywhere use and recom- 
mend Optrex. 
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Sold by all Chemists 

at 2/- (with free eye- 

bath) and 3/6, nearly 
BRAND 


three times the 
quantity (without 
eye-bath). Also try 


f y F [ 0 T | 0 & Optrex Eye Masks, 
in stylish stream- 
lined glass con- 


tainers for the 
Optrex Ltd., Wadsworth Road, Perivale, Middx. dressing-table. 
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WHY SEVEN HUNDRED 
THOUSAND WOMEN 
wear K  sHoes... 





This trim new style 
Oxfordctte is made in 
dark brown satin calf 
and suéde. Also avail- 
able in black or blue. 

K Model Do395. 26/9 


K Shoe prices are subject to alteration 
when the Purchase Tax is imposed. 


Today nearly three-quarters of a million women 
wear K Shoes —five times as many as in 1920. 
These 700,000 women have widely different 
incomes, widely different feet. Why do they all 
wear Ks? If you asked them individually you 
would get widely different answers. Thousands 
would say they choose Ks for their style. Thousands 
would tell you they wear them for their comfort. 
Thousands more would explain that they buy 
Ks because they wear so well. 

The real answer is that every K—be it a heavy 
brogue or a light court—possesses all three quali- 
ties. It’sa lovely shoe, a comfy shoe, a lasting shoe. 
K Shoes are a big success because they deserve 
success. Ask your K Agent to show you the 
latest Ks. You will recognise their quality. 


4 SHOES 


FROM K SHOE AGENTS EVERYWHERE 





For London Agents’ addresses telephone Regent 1833: for Provincial Agents 
apply to Dept. 2, K Shoe Factory, Kendal. The New Booklet of K Autwnn 
Styles free on request. 


Mt ut CY 
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THE SPEC 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
Continued from page 324 


kept entirely in the dark as to what this report contains, 
although it is obviously relevant to any judgement on the 
affairs of every company in the Bernales group. Why the 
delay in publishing this essential document? If the directors 
persist in holding it back, the Board of Trade should take the 
initiative and give full publicity to the results of its inquiry. 


RUBBER PROSPECTS 


While E.P.T. conditions set limits to the dividend-paying 
possibilities of rubber shares, it becomes more and more clear 
that the war-time prospects of the plantation companies are 
good. Thanks to America’s decision to build up a large stra- 
tegic reserve, rubber producers are called on to operate on a 
high export quota and are given prices which have a satis- 
factory margin over costs. It is now apparent from the full 
terms of the agreement between the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the Rubber Regulation Committee that the 
reserve stock of 330,000 tons which America is to acquire by 
the end of 1941 is to be in addition to a normal privately- 
owned stock estimated at 150,000 tons. By the end of next 
year, therefore, America should have total stocks of nearly 
500,000 tons. Liquidation of the strategic reserve is not to 
begin before the end of 1943. After that date sales are not 
to exceed 100,000 tons a year and will be carried through so 
as to cause the minimum disturbance to world prices. 





| “You want the best shares...” 
At to-day’s shares of the 
leading banks, insurance companies 
and investment trusts offer tempting 
yields, but the supply is short and 
dealings are difficult. 

The *‘BANK-INSURANCE’ Group 
of Unit Trusts have a large holding 
over £14 million worth—-of the best 
shares of this investment, 
acquired over a period of years, as 
favourable opportunities have arisen. 
Buyers of Units of these Trusts get 
a marketable holding spread over 
the best bank, insurance and invest- 
ment trust shares. 

Unit holders are free of personal 
liability in respect of partly-paid shares. 
Purchases up to a substantial amount 
can be made at quoted prices. 


prices, 





class of 








Bid & offered ipprox 
prices free of vield 
Name of Unit wm. <& Stamp 49 40 
Bank-Units 12/- 14 54° 
che | 
Bank-Insurance 12 14 53% | 


Insurance-Units 123 143 47° 





Investment-Trust . 83 10 3 68 


] 
“Scotbits ** 9/3 113 5307 | 
Cornhill 4°, 


Deb | 
(redeemable ’ 


1952) 20 13 3 


Prices are based on current S.E. quotations 


MANAGERS 
TRUST OF INSURANCE 


SHARES LTD. 
Chatr , * Rt. H ( 1 urdy 











| Mar tor: Georg eS 
30 *CORNHIL L°E.C3 
McN2196 
(Incorporated py Royal Charter, ! 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, “LONDON, W.C.2. 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital . ate eve eve eee - £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ° os - - eee ove £2 5,000 
Currency Reserve ° eve d 00 ,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors un ler the ( harter hee £4,500,000 
The Rank, which has numerous [ranches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and rafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 


Deposits for fixed periods received 


TATOR, 
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“THE SPECTATOR” prespagendarheasrens No. 82 

{A price of a Book Token for one guinea wi given to the of the fir 
correct solution of this week’s crossword pu opened. Ent S should “ 
marked ** Crossword Puzzle,” and should be recewed not later tha rSt post e 
Wednesday. No envelopes will be opened be > noon on Wedne Sol lata 
should be on the form appearing beloz The name of the winner ¢ € publ lished 
in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions must hear a 2id DP, others 
they are surcharged on Jelivery Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted) 
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ACROSS 7. Counsel’s profits sometimes 


found in the basement (7). 


1. Food afloat? (8). 
5. The oxen—Franco-Latin (6). = — slab 3). 
10. The biggest quarry never gets _? ge Agee A anag.) (10). 
into it (S$). 13. n whic the past Is seen 
11. Men I agree with, showing - Indi; _s sed teelene @ 
very little difference (9). os a ae . ee 
12. School house (7). Na 2 
14. Rat swallowed by a dean (7). — = ceodage Papen oe 5 
15. They should not be used for <*> aaey Pore ces 
new wine (2 words) (3, 7). a : 
per" 0% - 22 . r. “@ > . 
16. Goldsmith’s mad dog had ? — four policemen make 
orivate ones b ~—: @s ‘ 
9° Casibaenes ig 24. This, Sir, is what the goal- 
; “ ete 7 keeper likes to hear (5). 
21. It goes puffing along (10). 27. The inevitable puzzle bird 
24. Shall a littke work make a 
boat? (7). a 
25. The sailor with a murky past ‘ scoiian RD. No. 
7). : SSWORD No 
awity ) —— 
26. Cavity (9). Pork rebels Gia 
28. Significant scales (5). oMis Mc Mr "a 
29. Yes, nod ; no doubt they do! PooRBOP HI DIAN s 
(6 V, = A 
, : s “EEN ' a $ 
30. Opera that starts with an Be > a bal a [eal Fats 
interrupted turn and has a 'e Mc L Ss 8 B ' gD 
dotty finish (8). eae = —ENeH 
9 ° 
DOWN 3 - a 
1. Fire the clergyman (9). he 
2. Bad earl (anag.) (7). = 
3. It’s a gift (8). a 
4. Military four-footed  gate- R 
crasher (3). je 
6. Take on (6). iS 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 81 is Mrs. J. Copson, 250, Granville 








Road, Sheffield, 2 
YOU CAN SLEEP 
at the 


GRAND HOTEL. TORQUAY 


of the Aero Engine 
even more infrequent. And by day you 
and enjoy grand air, scenery and sunshine from our 
grandstand position overlooking Tor Bay. There is 
no better accommodation or cuisine in Torquay for 
AUTUMN OR WINTER RESIDENCE 
than at this five star Hotel, 
has been made for comfort and safety 
extent of a scientifically designed and comfortably 
equipped Air-Raid Shelter, should such an unlikely 
contingency arise. Write 
modation still available. 


for the drone is rare and sirens 


ean relax 


where every provision 


even to the 


now for details of accom- 


Telephone : Torquay 2234. 


—— 
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(ETE OES SE ER | & x Ss 
82 — | 
he firsy ee 
=f War conditions | 
het increase the value of | 


7 life and of property. | 
For additional insurance | 
ask the | 
“ROYAL” | 


to help you. 
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between Governmental 
demands for KLG. plugs and 






our maximum output is small: 







delays in fulfilling private orders 






are sometimes unavoidable, 


when they occur—we beg 






your indulgence. 


















































times 
7 
| 
seen | 
LIVERPOOL: Head Offices: LONDON: | 
the | North John Street. 24/28 Lombard Street. 
Ber % $ Ssecd 
make | Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727 | rey _ a ie MITRE oe 
~ | (22 PHILOSOPHY 
bird CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER 
— 
SOCRATES AND PLATO 
I SIR PATRICK DUNCAN, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
: SOME PHILOSOPHICAL QUESTIONS 
Al ABOUT TELEPATHY AND CLAIRVOYANCE 
N s| PROFESSOR H. H. PRICE. 
as ||| ESCAPE 
"Hl THE VERY REVEREND W. R. INGE, K.C.V.O., D.Litt., F.B.A. 
Ti 
eH APPEAL TO PHILOSOPHERS 
ol Cc. E. M. JOAD, M.A., D.Litt. 
Ou) THE INTER-RELATIONSHIP 
- wan _ OF MIND AND BODY __ FOSTER KENNEDY, M_D., FR. 
4 HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH Snchtieatie Satiein Correspondence, New Books. 
E Principel London Office: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 Price 3s. 6d. net. Annual subscription 14s. net, post free. 
OM MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 
A Devon Coxswain ~ 














—}| WAR MEANS 
MORE PERILS 
FOR HIM TO 
FACE 


The work of this vital Service must go on inWar as well asin Peace. 

In time of War it may be more difficult for you to contribute to 
the Life-Boat Service, but remember that these heroic men are 
working nowin circumstances of far greater difficulty and danger. 


Contributions, however small, areurgently requiredtomaintain | , : oat V7 = 
this great national Institution . . . Send whatever you can afford. | : Ree ge tia-Weat 
ROYAL NATIONAL ee 2 : ‘ : ee 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION | _ PEEK FREANS CRISPBREAD 
| Cartons 1'6 and 10d Packets 6d. and 2d. 
| 
} 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 
Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd. * Makers of Famous Biscuits 

















The RARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





NOOME Tax advice If you've 
won your argument with the In- 
spector you :' be able to afford more 
King Six Cigars. If you've lost, 
the e’s nothing like the solace afforded 














by one of those fine-flavoured, full- 
sized cigars and the price is only 
8d. each 
PERSONAL 
| »yLATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple, 
> sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From chemists 
including Boots’ branches. Sole makers HOWARTHS, 
473 Crooksm« Sheffield 1 Tins 1/9, 2,10, $’- 
| ! TECTIVES.—Divorces, Private Enquires, etc. 
Moderate. Consultation fre« UNIVERSAL DetTEc- 
TIV Estab. 1929),12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM. 8594 
,,ABIAN LECTURE : Saturday Oct. sth: 2.15 p.m. 
Prof. HAROLD LASKI on 
rH VYEED FOR A EUROPEAN REVOLUTION 
CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
lickets 16, 2/6, 36 (reduction on course of 6 
AT DOOR or from Fabian S« ty 
11 DartTMouTH Sr., S.W.1 WHI 3077 
y- TED Geese 8s. 6d. each, best chicken, duck 
7s. 6d., 8s. 6d. pr. dressed, Post Paid. Nora 
DonoGuur, Manor Farm, Rosscarbery, Cork 
7 L.TLESS Typing. From rod. pert ©. Carbons 
2d. Novels, Plays, Verse, TT Highly recom- 
mended— Dorotrny SHir_ey, 138 Green Lane, Edgware. 
ITERARY Typewriting promptly ecuted. MSS, 
41 arbon copy 3d.. 1, words ll N 
McFar.ane (¢€ 22 Copse Avenue, W. Wickham, Kent 
\l ONOMARKS.—Permanent address. Special war 
4 facilities. §/-p.a. Write BM/MONO23 W.C.1 
ths ° PRIANGLE Secretarial Trair ing C ollege,South 
olton St., W.1 Residential Br anch at Gerrards 
Cross, Bucks Founded 191! May. $306-7-8 
_ PEWRITING of all descriptions including French 
Italian & German. LADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m. 
Ww FOR PROFTT Send for free booklet 
REGENT INSTITUTE (85G), Palace Gate, W.8 
y OUNG North of Scotland Farmer wishes sturdy 
schoolboy, age 14-15 for companion, good 
education ral facilities available, respectab! home 
Further particulars Box No. A 825 
“a on buying 


Certificates 


Steady increase in Value 
e 


Free of Income Tax 





THE 


SPECTATOR, SEPTEMBER 











Fates to ye 


PORT SAID £32 
BOMBAY £53 
COLOMBO £55 
CALCUTTA £60 


ELLERMAN'S 
-CITY& HALL LINES 


eee gouat. Feb tS PARK 
EY. 
° c : Oeeenans Sash 
TOWER BUILDING LIVERPOOL. 
WOODBANK HOTEL, BALLOCH, 
DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
pm = 
CINEMAS 
A OA ied Se CINEMA 
i Oxford St. Ger. 2981 


The Sensational French Film 
Stefan Zweig’s 


‘AMOK Adults only London 


BOARDING HOUSES 


HOTELS AND 


PORT WILLIAM, INVERNESS-SHIRE 
A qui t and in-restricted area amidst beautiful scenery 
at the fo 'B n Nevis. Excellent hotel accommoda- 
tion at specially reduced terms. No permits necessary 
Apply Dept. H R. R MACEWEN, Hotelkeepers 
Association, Fort William 


| »yEFRESH YOURSELF in English country 
‘ 


Ask for des list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 

id HOTELS mar aned by 

PEOPLI S REFRESHMENT 

ASSOCIATION, LTD 

P. R. H. A., Lro., St. GeorGe’s House, 
Street, W.1 


the 
HOUSE 


193 Regent, 
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Recommended by 


Ashley Courtenay 


e i 


Vol. I, Kent, Surrey, Sussex. 200 pages. Vol. II, 
Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, 2nd edition. 190 Pages, 
Vol. III, Hants, Dorset, Wilts, Isle of Wight, 
Ist Edition. 112 pages. 1/6 each. (Post free.) 

Requests for advice or orders for copies should 


be addressed: Mr. Ashley the 
Spectator Limited, 99 Gower Street, Lond n, W.C.1, 


Courtenay, at 


BOURNEMOUTH 

















TOLLARD ROYAL HOTEI t better 
position on the West Fror niq Ir 
Bridge Club and general comer’. “Tent 1 3574, 
ge ae Bl — oe Devon. RO LLION 
HOTEL 4 hotel o t nina ably 

al Fa Good Ilood and 
CHURSTON FERRERS Nr. Brixham, S. Devor TON. A 
sovely cntry hse. hti noted r I neli- 
ness and its peaceful and 1 iresque L 
COBHAM Surrey WOODI ANI PAI HOTEL 
A country Hotel near T ee 
18 acres of grounds Tern £ + 4 id o£ 7 id 
CROWBOROUGH su I CREST HOTE 
class hotel of taste Cer Ht e T 
Court, Co sil Lou Lif re ( 4-5 
EXETER For the sieep of ‘ tor f r { 
gra 4 yn iv a t OYA CLARI 1OTEL 
in the quiet of the Cathedral Close 
FALMOUTH C " GREENBANK HOTEI 4 " 
otel wi first- S t edge 
Mw h new § inge o g | ir 
HAYWARDS HEATIC BIRCH HOTEI or the 
best country hot 5 ex. @ r ble, 
spor zs Frequ t t ol 0 
PENZANCE QUEEN'S HOTEI Safe 
facing Soutt ver king Mou Bas 4 f 
quie omtor 100 bed n ina I 4 
SHAFTESBURY Dorset, COOMBE HSE. HOTEI 
A.A... RA.C., M country rhe d 
50 res parkland t 1 Ww lee k t 
TORQUAY GRAND HOTEL. A five-sta 
more in the ) stn. of T nd 
Trms. ir i r N 
TORQUAY HEADLAND HOTEL. A 
with every irm, 0 g. Torba 
under the dir. of Swiss M ge Te I 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS | SPA HOTEI And 
Peace. Ar tel of d i m ir p 
setting of 60 acres of Park i& sf ng Golf ¢ 
TWYFORD Berkshire GROVE HALL HOT! 4 
intry yuse hotel wt € ery bedroom ha e 
a m 1 ho from Padd re Twyford 106 











THE 


(Ine. in 1909 by Special Chart 
Paid - up Capital : 
Head Office: Keijo( Seoul), Chosen (Korea). Foreign Ex 


BRANCHES: 





BANK OF CHOSEN 


Subscribed Capital 8 Yen ao, 000, ooo. 
Yen 25,000,000. 


nge Dept. 


Tokyo, Japan 











There was a young man named McLeod 
Whose bearing was haughty and preod 


Japan Proper: Tokyo, Nagoya, Osaka Osaka-Nishiku, Kobe, == 
Shimonoseki 
Chosen: Fusan Taiku, Mokpu Reisui, Kunsan, Jinsen 
(Chemulpo), Heije (Pyengyang), Chin: LAER DO, 
Shingishu, Gensan (Wonsan), Seishin (Chungjin), ; 
Rashin, Yuki, Kanko His confident grin 
Kwantung: Dairen, Ryojun x6 . 
China: Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin, Tientsin-Asahigai, Tientsin And his Fif-shaven chin 


Men can make the most of their 
appearance if they 


JIF Shav 


comfortable, soothir 


shave with 
1g Cream. It is quick, 
zr, conven 
ient and w 
lather. It is 1 


rks up a copious 


ade by Pears. 


“s 





Cand I* 


(U.K, only 

















Kagai, Peking, Chinan, Shihchiachuang, Taiyuan, a eT _— oan 
a Both singled him out in a creod. —< 
U.S.A.: New York | 
LONDON RI NTATIN } 
St. Clement's House, 27, Cle ments Lane, €E.C.4. 
Telegrams; Foreign—"Chosengin ! Telep ¢: Mansion Howse 3617 } 
l N eke 's Oo ) 8 Print i ( B by S ( I Portuga 
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